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(2 PJTBLISHERS' ADVERTISEMENT. 

No recent presentation of the abuses which have become part of 
the worliing of the political macliinery of our great cities has at- 
tracted 80 much public attention as that made bj Mr. Wm. M. Ivins, 
the City Chaiuberlain of New Yorb. His address before the Com- 
monwealth Club, ivilh its supplementarj papers, bas formed the sub- 
ject of newspaper disoassion throughout the country, and has awa- 
kened an amount of interest in the reform of party methods of 
nominaUon and election which is well calculated to encourage th0i<e 
who have long regarded this reform as one of the most pressing 
necessities of our time. We have asked Mr. Ivins to plaue these 
papers at our disposal, with the view of satisfying a general desire 
to obtain them in a compact and collected form. With the addi- 
tion of two of Mr. Ik'ins's articles, originally published In Uihper's 
Weekly, the aeries will be found to conatitute a work of eiception- 
al value, possessing, as it does, the character of a treatise, at once 
eihaustive and thoroughly readable, on a subject of vital importance 
11 lo the people of this city, and bearing with manifest directness on 

' the conditions of pure politico in every part of the country. As an 

^ aid to the political education of young men, the book is no leaa val- 

i-j uable than as a guide to the promoters of icform legislation, and 

a contribution to the knowledge possessed by the great body of 
voters in regard to abuses which have done so much to obstruct 
n the eiercise of popular sovereignty. We have pleasure in acoom- 

i, panying this Ultle volume with the assurance that its author pos- 

■^ sesses, in a very uncommon degree, the ability to discuss hia subject 

with authority, clearness, and force, and we commend it very cord- 
ially to the attention of all patriotic citizens. 
3 HARPER & BROTHERS. 

« Fmsklib SauABi, Niw YoKH, April i. IS3I. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The papers bere published were entii-ely 
oceasioDal in their character. The first chap- 
ter was originally printed iu the form of two 
articles in Uarpei's Weekly in the fall of 1884; 
the second and third chapters were part of 
a speech delivered at the February, 1887, 
dinner of the Commonwealth Club of New- 
York. When asked to estimate the cost of 
an election in New York City, I found it 
necessary, in order to make the matter clear, 
to discuss not only our existing election law, 
but the relation of our party machinery to 
that law ; and inasmuch as a knowledge of 
the constitution of the " Machine " is abso- 
lutely essential to an intelligent understand- 
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ing of the motives and methods of the use 
of money in our elections,! have now thought 
it advisable to introduce the entire subject 
by the description of the "Machine" con- 
tained in the first chapter. The fourth and 
fifth chapters were called out by the gen- 
eral interest shown by the press and the 
public after the publication of the speech 
at the Commonwealth Clnb. They were 
contributed to the New Yorh Evening Pont, 
with the view of somewhat elaborating the 
points already touched upon, as well as of 
suggesting a remedy for the evils which I 
had already tried to describe. It has been 
suggested that in reprinting these papers 1 
should also present a draft of a bill embody- 
ing the general suggest; 
English law, and adapti 
system of election raachi 
consideration, I have thought it better to 
leave such a draft-bill as I had prepared un- 
published for the present. Furthermore, tliis 



ons contained in the 
ng them to our own 
nery. After mature 
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course will have the effect of attractiug all 
adverse criticism to the general plan, and not 
to any special details of a remedial measure. 
It is much better, at the present time, that the 
general outlines of the English system should 
be discussed than that criticism should be 
diverted to the consideration of minor details, 
such as the number of new officers to be ap- 
pointed to distribute the ballots at each poll- 
ing-place, the number of agents to be allowed 
to each candidate, the limit of permissible 
expenditure, etc, I am convinced that the 
fastening of attention on these subordinate 
and variable features would now be a mis- 
take, for we are not yet near enough the time 
when it shall be necessary to determine upon 
them irrevocably. The bill when prepared 
should be the result of the most mature 
thought of the most experienced men, and 
one which will meet all possible objection 
other than such as may be fundamental and 
genera!. I therefore think it wiser not to 
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propose a detailed measure until the debate 
has been completed, and yielded its full fruit 
of suggestion and cnticism. I hold with 
Renan that " Time is the necessary collabo- 
ratoi' of reason. The main point is to know- 
how to wait." 

I have added, in the form of an Appendix, 
a chapter on the actual results of the present 
English law as compared with those of a 
time antecedent to its enactment, which I 
hope will be found of interest to all students 
of the subject, although it is scarcely more 
than a compendium of newspaper articles, 

I now offer the following pages to the pub- 
lic simply as documents pour servir, in the 
sincere hope that they may aid in the solu- 
tion of the very difficult problem of demo- 
cratic government in great cities. 

W. M. I. 

Nbw York, March, 1887. 
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MACHINE POLITICS 

AND 

MONEY IN ELECTIONS 

NEW yOEK CITY. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE MACHINE. 
It has been truly said that a citizen of New 
York generally knows little, if anything, more of 
the actual organization of political parties in this 
city than a Frenchman or an Englishman, The 
external working of party machinery is familiar, 
but the methods and motives which control the 
Machines are very little nnderstood. The Machine 
may be organized nominally on the basis of As- 
sembly Districts, as in Tammany Hall and the Ke- 
publican party, or on that of Election Districts, as 
in the County Democracy; but there is really no 
difference between the two systems, the actual iinit 
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8 MACHINE POLITICS. 

of organization always being the Assembly Dis- 
trict. Of these latter there are in the city of New 
York twenty-four, wliich, in turn, are at present 
(1887) divided into eight hundred and twelve elec- 
tion districts, as will be shown more in detail here- 
after. The Ma«liine is governed directly from the 
centre, and is a close corporation. The Assembly 
Dietriet organizations receive their policy, even in 
matters purely local, from tlie central authority, 
altliough this is not so uniformly the rule in the 
Kepublican as in the Democratic party. 

Nominally all power nltimately falls into the 
hands of a caucus of the leaders of the twenty- 
four Assembly Districts, but it actually rests with 
one or perhaps half a dozen individuals in tliis 
interior cabal, who are absolute. This one or tliese 
few are men who liold prominent offices, or who 
have independent means and are ambitious for 
control. The former of these two classes supply 
offices for their subordinates and followers, and 
the latter class contribute out of their personal 
means for campaign purposes. In conference— 
which is a. formality always strictly adhered to — 
these leaders can invariably compel adherence to 
their views by at least a majority of the caucus, 
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THE MiCHINE. 9 

and thus tlirough the formal goverument of the 
majority give the semblance of democratit: meth- 
ods to the course pursued. In these caucuses the 
inquiry is not what the district leaders or the peo- 
ple of the districts really think best, but what the 
few men in control have decided upon. So true 
is this that there are few men of practical experi- 
ence in politics who have not at times heard as 
serious complaints from the captains of tens and 
of hundreds because of their inability to find out 
exactly what is expected of them, as because they 
are deprived of a voice in framing the policy of 
the party. 

A single department is of itself enough to fur- 
nish the foundations of a Machine. It only re- 
quires tliat the department be one in which there 
are a score of fair places for superior politicians, 
and a laborers' pay-roil for the rank and file. A 
great department like that of the Public Works 
can, when in the hands of a politician, always be 
controlled for the maintenance of a powerful or- 
ganization which shall for all practical purposes 
be the personal property of the departmental head. 
The better offices are distributed among those who 
are expected to fill the position of district leaders ; 
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10 MACHINE POLITICS. 

or if, as is frequently the case, some luan who has 
a passion for polities, but wlio does not care for 
an office, assumes the leadership of a district, one 
of the better offices is given to such person as he 
shall select, who becomes the district lieutenant. 
These leaders and lieutenants are expected, in con- 
formity with the tacitly understood terms of their 
contract, to obey the central power uncomplain- 
ingly, and to devote so much of their daj-s, nights, 
and salaries as may be necessary to keep their 
districts properly organized, and as much of the 
remnant of tJieir time as they conveniently can to 
the service of the city. The offices thus come to 
be regarded by professionals simply as a means of 
supplying a livelihood to those who are willing to 
devote themselves to politics and the service of 
their leaders. In other words, the offices only too 
frequently are used merely as a means of paying 
politicians for pursuing their profession in tlie serv- 
ice of a party or of a particular individual. And 
while a majority of the leaders and subordinates 
who hold office perform sufficiently faithful serv- 
ice to the city, but a small minority escape the de- 
tailed duties of the Machine in addition to those 
which they render the public officially. The capi- 
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THE MACHINE. 11 

tal o£ the Machines thus consiste of the nine thou- 
sand nine iiiindred and fiftj-five subordinate places 
on the pa^-rolls; this number does not include the 
Congressmen, Senators, Assemblymen, Aldermen, 
and eighty-three important officers, snch as heads 
of city departments or bnreans, nor does it include 
any subordinate employes of the state or national 
Government whatever. 

The duties of an Assembly District leader are 
manifold. If he wislies a strong following in his 
district lie must be at the service day and night 
of bis neighbors, who, in return for the services 
rendered them, are willing to attend primaries or 
vote at elections. A young man is arrested for 
fast driving; the district leader must visit a police 
justice and intercede for him. An old man wants 
to keep an apple-stand on a frequented corner : the 
district leader must see his Alderman and have a 
special ordinance passed over the Mayor's veto. A 
city ordinance has been violated, and the violator 
reported by the police to the Corporation Attor- 
ney : the district leader must see the Corporation 
Attorney and have the complaint pigeon-holed; 
or, if be fail in this, he must see the justice and 
have it dismissed when it is called for trial. If a 
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12 MACHINE POLITICS. 

laborer who can serve liim is out of work, he mnst 
find something for him to do on the streets, or on 
tlie aqueduct, or in the parks. If a builder em- 
ploying a number of men, or a lot-owner who is 
putting up a house, wants four or five feet- of tlie 
city's property, free of cost, on which to build a 
"swell front" or a bay-window, the leader must 
see that the application runs tliroiigh the board, 
with or without the Mayor's consent. If a coi-po- 
ration wants to dig a vault under the street to its 
very centre, he must lend a hand to put the matter 
through. If a liquor dealer is arrested for sslling 
without a license, he must leave no stone unturned 
to secure his escape unpunished. Finally, if a poor 
devil is in want of a dollar, he mnst let hiin have 
it. He must attend all political meetings, g<) to 
ciub picnics, attend chureh fairs, not permit him- 
self to be forgotten in the liquor stores and other 
places of frequent resort, and must hold himself 
generally in readiness to do whatever is required 
of him by the superior chiefs. 

He needs a number of captains, and if any re- 
spect be paid to the plan of organization on the 
basis of election districts, he should have one in 
each of these minor divisions. Each of these cap- 
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THE MACHINE. 13 

tains has eome sort of place for himself, or his son, 
or his nephew, and has some sort of control over 
the voters of two or three thickly populated houses. 
If he is enterprising, he buys a horse and cart and 
hires a driver, and then has them employed in the 
service of the city, in street repairs, in removing 
ashes and sweepings, or in sprinkling tlie streets. 
If he is enabled to put two or three carts to work, 
he is peculiarly fortunate, is sure of an income, 
can enjoy his leisure, and devote himself to demon 
strating the honesty, capacity, and superior democ- 
racy or republicanism of his employers, besides 
doing all manner of neighborly offices for those 
who may need them. He obeys his Assembly Dis- 
trict leader, whoever he may be, respecting the of- 
fice rather than the man. Whenever the central 
caucus or the boss desires it, they can reorganize 
the district, and select a new leader, to whom all 
tlie captains must report, or surrender their liv- 
ings. They consequently succumb, and give the 
most perfect demonstration of the " cohesive pow- 
er of public plunder," or, as Demosthenes called 
it, the " cement of office." There is no patronage, 
however, that a district leader desires so much and 
seeks so eagerly as places on the police force. As 
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U MACHINE POLITICS. 

a patrolman his friend can, in an unobtrusive and 
quiet way, render liim and the party valuable serv- 
ice. A roundsman is more desirable etill, while a 
sergeant 'or captain is a real power if he takes any 
interest in politics— and some of them do. 

It is in this connection that the Civil Service 
laws are destined to play havoc with the Machine, 
because, although removals for disobedience of po- 
litical orders can stili be made, tJie places cannot 
be disposed of to new men. The most thorongh- 
going Machine politician, if Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works or of Street Cleaning, could no longer 
make either of those departments the cadre of a 
political organization in the good old-fasHoned 
way, for all apjjointments other than of laborers 
and heads of bureaus have now to be made from 
lists submitted by the Civil Service examiners. 
Consequently it is now better for a comi 
if a politician, to overlook political disc 
if not too grave, than to create a vacancy, and run 
the risk of losing the political value of the place 
altogether through the possible necessity for ap- 
pointing some qualified veteran of the war, some 
person of opposite political faith, or some gradu- 
ate from a counting-house, who may have taken a 
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THE MACHINE, 15 

high mark in the competitive examinations. The 
politicians, always fertile in expedients, are con- 
tinnally inventing ways to evade the spirit of these 
laws, hut it will not be long before their resources 
for evasion shall be exhausted and all possible con- 
tingencies fully provided for by the regulations 
and schedules. 

In this way a compact body of men is always in 
existence for party purposes. First, there are the 
bosses, sachems, commissioners, or wiiat not ; then 
the Assembly District leaders; then eight hun- 
dred or more minor lieutenants or election dis- 
trict captains for each organization, each of whom 
can command the services, in return for those ren- 
dered by themselves, of from live to ten voters. 
The figures thus run up into thousands, and the 
organization not only being compact, but reaching 
into every district, the material exists for large and 
enthusiastic mass- meetings, for well-attended pri- 
maries, for an active canvass throughont the city, 
and, above all, for a thorough manning of the 
polls on election day. Tiie internal organization 
of parties is such that independent and thoughtful 
voters can take part in preliminary party activity 
only as counters in a game played by professionals, 
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16 MACHINE POLITICS. 

or at the cost of seeing every effort at indepen- 
dent activity nullified by the power of the Ma- 
chine. Sometimes this nullification is effected by 
a suborned majority, aoinetiines by pijysical vio- 
lence, and sometimes through outright fraud and 
the falsification of the records. If this be ob- 
jected to, and an appeal be taken to the central 
body, a hearing may be accorded, bnt there is no 
record of a case in whieli such an appeal has ever 
been determined against the district leader, or the 
man whom the "bosses" hsd prearranged should 
be assisted to supplant the district leader. 

The Machine organization, then, takes some such 
form as this: A County Committee, consisting of 
so many membere from each of the several Assem- 
bly Districts, who in their several localities make 
up the Assembly District committees ; an execu- 
tive committee of the Connty Committee, made up 
of the leaders of each Assembly District and a few 
of their most influential lieutenants and friends; 
a sub-committee of this executive committee, con- 
sisting of the Assembly District leaders, about 
twenty-four in number, who in their turn are gov- 
erned by those who employ them for political serv- 
ice and pay them out of the public fund. The 
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THE MACHINE. 17 

boss consults with the leaders, and does what they 
wish if it accords with his views; otherwise the 
leaders do what the boss wishes. Then they call 
the Executive Committee together in order that 
it may act spontaneoasly in the premises, wJiich it 
generally does in such a way as to prove conclu- 
sively the unanimity of purpose in that body. 
The necessary resolutions are then passed for sub- 
mission by way of report to the General Conamit- 
tee of the county, by whom they are uniformly 
carried, thus expressing the single will of that body. 
At first sight it would appear that a body of two 
thousand or more men conld not be easily handled, 
and neither could it be if each one had individual 
views; but the politicians well know that, with 
Siicii organizations as theirs, a iai-ge body is much 
more easily managed than a small one. Each dis-^ 
trict leader is expected to, and does, answer for his 
district contingent, and in the city of New York, 
consequently, it only needs that thirteen out of the 
twenty-foiir leaders should be agreed for these thir- 
teen to carry committee or convention, since they 
are really and directly responsible for all of the 
representatives from their districts. This rule 
works particularly well in the case of ccrtain'con- 
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18 MACHINE POLITICS. 

ventions, like the County Convention, where there 
are always two thousand or more delegates, and 
which Convention is practically the General Com- 
mittee under another name. The twenty-four lead- 
ers first having agreed with the boss upon a ticket, 
the Convention is called together, and the twenty- 
four (who are always members of the Convention), 
through their subordinates, confirm the work as 
agreed upon. If any one objects he is laughed at ; 
perhaps he is heard, but no harm is done, and the 
vote will stand anywhere from unanimity to two 
thousand against ten or a hundred. 

By snch a Machine the politicians really control 
the city, for they know that the very laws con- 
spire in their favor. The politicians begin by 
making it impossible for any man who earns his 
living outside of politics to keep up with them, 
and then the law steps in and calls for the elec- 
tion of so many persons that it is practically im- 
possible for the voter to learn anything abont the 
candidates, or to wisely determine for whom he 
should vote, much less to put any one in nomi- 
nation with the hope of election. He usually 
falls back upon his party nominee, and so the Ma- 
chine is justified and kept in power by the votes 
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THE MACHINE. 10 

of the very people whom it has practically de- 
prived of political equality. In this way leaders 
who do not get appointive offices are elected to 
the Board of Aldermen, the Senate, the Assem- 
bly, or to a civil justiceship, as the case may be. 
Thus the vicious circle is completed. 

The politiciaas and many of the newspapers 
alike say that the remedy is for the people to at- 
tend the primaries. Now of these latter there are 
tliree classes : the Republican, where the voting is 
done by Assembly Districts and from the rolls of 
the district organization ; tlie Tammany, where it 
is done by Assembly Districts, and where every 
one whom the inspectors permit may vote; and 
the County Democracy, where it is done by elec- 
tion districts and from the registry lists. In the 
case of the Eepnblican primaries the elections are 
controlled by committees on Revision of Rolls, by 
shortening the hours for voting, by loading the 
line, and by the inspectors who make the returns. 
In the case of Tammany there is nothing to be 
done except formally to register the will of the 
leader, and what is called the primary is usually 
only a gathering of the clans to get a drink, and 
incidentally vote the ticket put into their hands. 
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30 MACHINE POLITICS. 

In the case of the Countj Democracy tliere is a 
greater show of fairness at the polls in election 
districts, bnt one can never tell who has been 
elected in ease of a contest until the matter has 
been submitted to a committee on contested seats, 
and then the overwhelming strength and startling 
regularity of the leader's friends are always dem- 
onstrated, A point of tlie utmost conseqnence is 
the determination of the place at which the pri- 
mary is to be held, and tiie place being named by 
the district leader, the voting is usually done at 
that liquor store, cigar store, livery-stable, or other 
place where the contestant favored by the leader 
can best control the house, its exits and entrances, 
and can most easily and speedily gather his voters 
together. As a conseqnence, nothing is more ea- 
gerly sought for, wiiere it is apparent that there 
is to be a closely contested primary, than the de- 
termination of the place for holding it. 

The following very instructive table has been 
prepared by Mr. Robert Graham, of New York, 
showing how many of the primary and conven- 
tion meetings held immediately preceding the 
election of 1884 were held in liquor saloons or 
next door to then] :* 

* See Appendii I. 
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S9 MACHINE POLITICS. 

The apparent disproportion between the Coun- 
ty Democracj and the other organizations in the 
nee of liquor saloons is due to the fact tliat the 
former has at least eight hundred and twelve pri- 
maries, one for each election district, while the lat- 
ter have only twenty-four each, or one for each 
Assembly District. Wliere eight hundred and 
twelve primaries are to be held the number of 
voters to be accommodated at each is naturally 
small, and inexpensive places have to be found. 
To the local politiciao the public-house thus pre- 
sents superior attractions from whatever point of 
view it may bo regarded. 

Chief among all the benefits accruing to the 
party through such an organization as has been 
described is the control of the election booths and 
ballots. According to long- established custom, 
each party must have a ticket booth for each 
polling-place in the city, attached to which bootb 
there are a number of paid ticket peddlers, who 
receive five dollars each on the average for their 
day's work at the polls. All tickets, folded, 
bunched, and bagged, are originally distributed 
from headquarters to the twenty-four Assembly 
District leaders, and they in their turu carry the 
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distribution down into election districts. Tliis 
enables tbem to control tlie situation eo far as 
their localities are concerned, for they can nn- 
bnneh any candidate they like, and bunch any 
otiier they wish, and there are districts in which 
all the chances are in favor of the bunch being 
voted as made np. In their tnrn the election dis- 
trict peddlers at the polls can do the same thing 
in a email way upon the day of election, and cut 
and trade as they prefer or as they are directed. 
Upon occasion this sort of business is done by the 
bosses themselves, as in the Mayoral election of 
1882, when the Republican machinists sent out 
from headquarters tiie tickets of the Tammany 
candidate for Mayor in place of those of their 
own nominee. There are some districts in the 
city where this ability to handle the tickets has 
been worth a year's income to the local leaders. 

These are but a few of the details of political 
organization in the city of New York, and the 
statements, necessarily general, are every one of 
them susceptible of rich illnstration. It is no 
wonder that honest citizens can never get control 
of the Machine from within, and can rarely buc- 
cessfully fight it from without, for in either event 
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tliey must devote bo mticli time to it that tliey 
have not enough left to earn a living. Tlie Ma- 
chine ia governed by a singleness of purpose, 
which produces a compactness against which good 
citizens can otily hreak themselves to pieces when 
figliting it from within, while if they organize an 
outside opposition in which everything is done by 
lionest discussion, compactness is almost impossible 
of aciiievement. The single matter of properly 
manning the polls requires the action of at least 
several thousand picked and loyal men, who sliould 
stand at tlie booths from principle and not for 
money, and to be sure of snch a body requires lit- 
tle less tlian a revolution in public feeling. Those 
who do this work for their parties are either of- 
fice-holders or paid peddlers, and in either case 
are only earning their living. The politicians 
would not be dilEcult to beat if the people would 
organize for their own protection and from prin- 
ciple; but it is the matter of organization which 
is difficult, and no one understands this better 
than the bosses. 

But the Machines have other immense advan- 
tages. Not only does our army of policemen con- 
tribute to the election expenses of the several Ma- 
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chines, but they have it within their power to 
hecome the mightiest of electioneeriog agents, and 
to compel great classes into voting as thej wish. 
In this respect, and notablj when in Republican 
hands, the District Attorney's office lias sometimes 
been a very powerful political engine. It has 
never been very difficult to tell how the liquor 
dealers, gamblers, dance- house keepers, and tlie 
drunken and disorderly generally would vote: like 
other people, they are very careful to look out for 
number one. The commanity thought that the 
liiw entitling them to watchere at the canvass <if 
the vote after the close of the polls would secure 
Ihem an honest count, but the Board of Police 
appoint tiie canvassers and poll-clerks whom the 
machinists select, and the intelligent and ingen- 
ious policeman, if a partisan, need never long want 
an excuse for ejecting the official watchers from 
the room, as more than one repntable but nn's- 
guided man who has volunteered to serve as snch 
can testify. 

The Machine suffices for all things, even for the 
support of a powerful newspaper organ. Nothing 
could excel the simplicity of the devic'e by which 
a certain daily paper in this city was at a critical 
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time kept alive as a distributor of news, as a de- 
fender of the " bosses," and at the same time made 
self-supporting, and even enabled to pay a divi- 
dend on its stock, the majority of wliich was held 
by those very bosses. There are a good many 
liquor dealers in New York; they are numbered 
by thousands, and are all required to iiave licenses. 
These licenses are given by the Board of Excise. 
This board, being agreed on party policy, had only 
to demand of every liquor dealer the production 
of his receipt for one or more subscriptions to the 
daily organ before granting a license, and the cir- 
culation of the paper was assured, and in those 
very places, the liquor stores and political ex- 
changes, where it would do most good. And this 
is no fanciful case, but matter of party history. 

The Machine finds but little difficulty in raising 
the necessary funds to defray its expenses. Tiiis 
is particularly the case with the m;ijority Machines, 
whose nominations are equivalent to elections. 
They can collect largely from actual office-holders, 
and can practically put up the offices at auction to 
the highest, bidder, and impose such assessments as 
they see fit. If the natural expenses of a campaign 
are heavy, so much the better for the Machine, 
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and BO much the worse for the people. The Ma- 
chine can raise the money; the advocates of an 
independent and honest movement cannot. And 
yet in tlie long-rnn tbe people pay these expenses. 
Tliey are unwilHng to contribute to secure good 
government, but in effect they contribute to per- 
petuate the bad; for those who pay the assess- 
ments to rup the Machine get the money from 
the people by way of salaries, and eventually it all 
conies into the tax budget. But the average rate- 
payer is politically torpid, or timid and sliort- 
Bighted. 

It will be seen from this survey, as well as from 
what is to follow, that the Machine is built up on 
the spoils of place, and the necessity for voluntary 
provision by tlie electors of an extra-legal election 
machinery. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

THE ELECTION LAWS. 
In endeavoring to eliminate from tlie mass of 
rnmor and general indefinite knowledge definite 
facts, as nearly as tliey are ascertainable, concern- 
ing the expenditure of inonej' in elections, wlietlier 
paid out of tlie public treasury or by individuals, 
and the manner of its collection and disbursen 
it is necessary, after knowing something of the or- 
ganization of the Machine, to understand the 
tion laws. That the facts are such as to demon- 
strate the existence of a great evil, we all know in 
a rough-and-ready way. How great that evil is, 
and exactly how it affects and modifies the par- 
poses for which the law invests us all with the 
elective franchise, can only be known, however, 
when the facts are laid before us with something 
of the exactness and definitenesa of a financial 
statement ; and while, to my mind, there is no 
question of the day of greater importance than 
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this, there is none concerning which accurate data 
are more difficult of ascertainment. The figures 
given in the newspapers or talked of at the clubs 
are rarely to be relied upon, althougli sometimes 
approximately correct. The men wlio raise and 
the men who expend the money, as a rule, keep 
their knowledge to themselves; and one not in 
the secret is rarely if ever able to discover the 
amount of money spent at an election by parties 
as parties, or by the individual candidates as snch. 
T!ie very secretness of the ways in which the 
money is raised and disbursed renders the correct 
figures almost impossible of access. Nevertheless, 
it is necessary to get at them, not vaguely but ;ic- 
curateiy, if our work is to be more valuable than 
a lot of nseless guesses or unreliable gossip. 

In this regard we are in exactly the same posi- 
tion to-day that England was in prior to the pas- 
sage of the Prevention of Corrupt Practices Act. 
There the public was regarded as being so plainly 
and clearly entitled to this knowledge that the 
amount of permissible expenditure by candidates 
is limited by law, and the candidate compelled to 
make a sworn statement of the amount expended. 
Here, however, we have no such aid to tlie discov- 
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tjry of the facts. Under our ejstem it is impossi- 
ble for any one to get at and understand the details 
of election expenditure without a really thorough 
and accurate knowledge of our election machinery 
and our election laws. Not only is the present 
expenditure in and about elections almost directly 
attributable to the insufficiency of our election 
laws, but our political Machines, with all their 
worst evils, are the result of that insufficiency far 
more than of any inherent tendency to corruption. 
So long as the Election Law remains as it is to- 
day, party machinery will be dominant, corruption 
will be rife, the primary will be a farce, and the 
legislative recognition of parties, party machinery, 
and party primaries will only intensify the evils. 

The general theory of our law is that it takes 
no notice of parties. Until very recently it did 
not recognize their existence at all. The point of 
view of the law was tliat every man is entitled to 
vote as he pleases; to name his own candidate, 
cast his own ballot, and, in a word, in the matter 
of the franchise to act with perfect independence. 
The original theory was that any voter might 
write the name of any person whomsoever upon 
any piece of paper, take it to the polls, and cast it 
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as hie ballot; that the law knew no difference be- 
tween men or between parties, and that all men 
being equal, if some saw fit to act together as an or- 
ganized party, they were entirely in their right in 
BO doing. From the very beginning, however, the 
independent voters were the stragglers, and par- 
ties practically controlled nominations, and one or 
the other of tiie party nominees was almost inva- 
riably elected. The first expenditnre in and about 
elections, therefore, was that incident to secnring 
the control of delegates to conventions and leaders 
of caucuses ; the secon^, that to secure the elec- 
tion at the polls. 

Under our early system the Election Law sim- 
ply called for the selection of sworn inspectors. 
The inspector was supposed to know every voter 
who came to the polls, either of his own knowl- 
edge or by the a^istance of the neighbore of the 
voter; and everj' one who came to the polls was 
permitted to cast his ballot with no other impedi- 
ment than that of swearing it in in case he was 
' challenged. It is not necessary to discuse the grad- 
ual evoiution of the present Election Law in our 
great cities. The simple primitive system prac- 
tically held good in this city until the times of 
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William M. Tweed. Then it became 
limit by legislation the almost complete and per- 
fect freedom of individual action in and about 
elections, in order to prevent frands as great as 
tliat which in this State resulted in the counting 
ont of one Governor who was elected and count- 
ing in of another who was not elected, as is gen- 
erally believed to have been done in 1868, No 
measure ever proposed by the Legislature of this 
State really met with more opposition than the 
original Registration Act for the city of New York. 
It was decried as undemocratic ; and had it not 
b^en for the absolute necessity for some such pre- 
vention of criminality at elections, it could not 
have been passed. 

This law provided for the registration and iden- 
tification of all voters. It was the parent of our 
present system, which must be summarized in or- 
der to bring out clearly and perfectly the relation 
between it and the political machinery of our dif- 
ferent municipal parties. 

At the election in this city the ballot -boxes 
used for receiving the ballots are marked and 
numbered successively from one to eight, and are 
supplied at the public expense. The manner of 
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printing, folding, and indorsing the ballots, as 
well as their size, shape, and the quality of paper 
used, is generally prescribed by law. The poll- 
ing-places are open at six o'clock in the morning, 
and close at fonr o'clock in the afternoon. The 
election and canvass of the votes is to be condact- 
ed in conformity with the general election laws 
of the State, except as they are modified by 
special legislation affecting the city itself. The 
Board of Police is required to establish a Bureau 
of Elections, the force of which bureau are sub- 
ject to such rules, regulations, and ordere as the 
Board of Police may from time to time adopt; 
and it is conducted by a single person, to be se- 
lected by the Board of Police, whose term of of- 
fice is three years, and whose salary is fixed by the 
PoSiee Board, but which may not exceed $5000 a 
year. It is the duty of the Board of Police to 
cause books to be prepared for the registry of 
nam^ and facts required by law; the form of 
these registers is prescribed by statute. The Board 
of Police is authorized to divide the city into elec- 
tion districts. Each election district is to contain, 
as nearly as practicable, two hundred and fifty vot- 
ers on the basis of the registration. Under the 
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present law the Board of Police may in every 
even year divide such election districts as by 
the registration of the two preceding years eliall 
be found to have uii average of over four hun- 
dred voters. Ic is the duty of the chief of the 
Bureau of Elections to preserve the records of 
the Police Board pertaining to the conduct of 
the affairs of his bureau, prepare and furnish all 
necessary registers, books, maps, forms, oaths, cer- 
tificates, blanks, and instructions for the use of 
the inspectore of the election, and to have the 
custody of and keep all records and papers. He 
appoints a chief clerk, and the Board of Police 
furnish him with such other clerical force among 
the patrolmen in the Department as he may from 
time to time need. AU inspectors of elections 
and poll -clerks in the city are selected and ap- 
pointed by the Board of Police, who have power 
to make all necessary removals and transfers, and 
fill all vacancies. They are called upon to appoint 
four inspectors in each district; and in a provision 
of the law vesting them with this power we find a 
most curious recognition of the existence of two 
parties, and only two, which section of the statute 
reads as follows : 
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"It shall be the duty of the said Board of Pohce 
annually, in the months of August and September 
in each sncceeding year, in each election district 
of said city or county, to select to serve as inspect- 
ors of election four persons, two of whom on State 
issues shall be of different faith and opinion from 
their associates, and those appointed to represent 
the party and political minority on State issues in 
tlie said city and county, to be named solely by 
such of the Coiriraissioiiers of the Police in the 
Police Board as are the representatives of such 
political minority." 

These inspectors are required to be citizens of 
good character, able to read, write, and speak the 
English language, qualified voters of the city and 
county, and not candidates for any office to be 
voted for by the electors of the district for which 
they shall be selected; but no person is required 
to be a resident of the election district for which 
he shall be appointed an inspector. After nomi- 
nation and approval they are sworn into office, the 
term of which is one year, unless they are sooner 
removed for want of the requisite qualifications. 

Two persons of different political faith and opin- 
ions on State issues, and possessing the same qual- 
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ifications as those required for inspectors, are re- 
quired to be ill all respects similarly selected and 
appointed as poll -clerks for each election dis- 
trict, their term of office being also for one year. 
The law provides for the compensation of these 
inspectors and poll -clerks at the rate of $7.50 
per day for each day's service at any registra- 
tion or election, which compensation is paid on 
the certificate of the chief of the Bureau of Elec- 
tions. 

The inspectors are vested with power to preserve 
order at the place of registration and at the polls 
on election-day, to suppress not, protect voters and 
challengers, and to appoint electors to assist them 
in so doing. There are four registration days 
prior to election. The registers are made in tripli- 
cate, and prior to election are published in full in 
the City Record. 

At the close of the poll the vote is canvassed by 
tlie inspectors of election in public and without 
adjournment, until it is completed, and no canvass 
can be made nnlesa at least six persons, if so many 
claim that privilege, are allowed to be present and 
so near that they can see whether the duties of the 
inspector are faithfully performed ; each candidate 
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for an office to be filled at an election is permitted 
to designate by certificate in writing, signed by 
him, one person in each election district for which 
he is a candidate to be present at the canvass of 
the ballots for that office, and this witness is entitled 
to the protection prescribed by the Jaw. 

The statute is long, intricate, and complex, con- 
sisting of ninety-two sections, the last bnt one of 
which provides that the legal coinpaiisation of all 
inspectors of election, and poll-clerks, and other 
officers of election, the cost and expenses of all 
necessary election notices, posters, maps, advertise- 
ments, registers, books, blanks, and stationery, the 
rent and cost of fitting up, wanning, lighting, 
cleaning, and safe-keeping of the places of regis- 
tration, of furnishing, repairing, and carting bal- 
lot-boxes, and of all supplies of every kind and 
nature for all elections in the city of New York, 
shall be a city charge. 

This statute has been taken as a model in many 
States, and it certainly does almost entirely pre- 
vent the evils from which we sufEered so long, 
that is, open frauds at elections in the easting and 
counting of the ballots. But the occasion which 
gave rise to the statute also dictated the limita- 
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tions of its application. It has reference only to 
so much of the machinery of election as refers 
to the registration, taking and canvassing of the 
vote ; and although it prescribes the form in which 
tickets are to be printed, the number of tickets, the 
manner of folding and indorsing, it is entirely si- 
lent upon the vital point as to how the tickets are 
to be distributed, 

Kovv this very point is the pivotal one around 
which the entire political machinery of this city 
revolves, whether that machinery be Democratic 
or Eepublican. It exists for only one purpose, 
the securing of the vote on election-day, and it is 
organized accordingly. In its organization it actu- 
ally makes the Election Law not only an adjunct 
to the Machine, but treats the election officers as 
so many men in the pay of the city, whom it can 
count upon to cast their ballots as the party de- 
sires, and to keep a close scrutiny upon all voters 
whatever, from a partisan as well as an official 
point of view,* 

* Sec Appendix tl. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE COST OF ELECTIOSS IS SEW YORE CITY. 

In discussing the cost of elections, we mnet be- 
gin witli the election macliinery itself. In tlie city 
of New York there are to-day 812 election dis- 
tricts. The law provides for four inspectors and 
two poli-clerks to each district, making an aggre- 
gate of 4872 election otBcers paid oat of the City 
Treaenry ; 2436 of which are Democrats, and 2436 
of which are Repnblicans. The Republican Po- 
lice Commissioners appoint the Republican elec- 
tion officers; the Democratic Police Commission- 
ers those who are Democratic. 

The Democratic party, however, is divided into 
a number of factions, and the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Board of Police have for years re- 
quired that the representation of the factions 
shonld be in proportion to their recognition as to 
regularity by the Democratic State Committee, 
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In this way Tammany Hall Democrats have had 
two-fifths of one-half, the County Democrats two 
lifths of one-half, and Irving Hall ono-fifth of one 
half of the election oflicers. 

This system, sanctioned by the statute and the 
Supreme Court, consequently enables the Repub- 
licans to supply places to three men for each elec- 
tion district in the city for five days each at $7.50 
apiece a day, and the Democrats do the same thing 
in the ratio of division which has been mentioned. 
The total appropriation for all election purposes 
whatever in the city of New York last year (1886), 
made under the provisions of the Election Law, 
was $236,000. 

It is customary for the designation of the poll- 
ing-places also to be treated as patronage, but it 
is not bestowed directly on the po!itita,l par- 
ties as in the case of inspeetore and poll -clerks. 
It is police captains' patronage. Under instruc- 
tions of the chief of the Bureau of Elections — 
who was for many years, if he is not yet, a party 
"boss" — the Superintendent of Police each year 
asks'the captains to recommend one place in each 
election district in their respective pi-ecincts to be 
reuted as a polling- place. The owner of a butch- 
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er'e, baker's, barber's, or tobacconist's shop regards 
the designation of his place as a valuable favor, 
and tlie allotment is much sought after in the sev- 
eral election districts. It is not only a good ad- 
vertisement, but the lessor of the premises is well 
paid for advertising his business in this way. The 
eight hundred and twelve places are accordingly 
selected by the police captains, and the majority 
being Republicans, the greater part of this pat- 
ronage is awarded to Republicans of good party 
standing. 

The appropriation to the Police Board by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment for last 
year was made in detail as follows : 

For compensation of inspectors and poll-clei'ks 
(section 1854, New York City Cousoliclation 

Act of 1883) $145,480 

' Foi' rent of polling - places and fitting up the 
same, new ballot-boxes, carting ballot-boxes, 
stationcrj, maps, and printing, et« 10,720 

For advettising election distiicta, polling-placed, 
and the ofGcial canvass, for adverti^ag elec- 
tion notices by Clerk of Common Council, foi' 
advertising election notices by the Sheriff, 
and for serving supervisors with uotioes of 
elections by the Sheriff 2o,000 

For expenses of special election in Sixth As- 
sembly Diatritt on December 29, 1885 a, 800 
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For compensation of clerks to BoarJ of Can- 
vassers $2,000 

$218,000 

For salary oF the chief of llie Bureau of Elec- 
tions S,000 

For salary of the Chief Cierk of the Bureau of 

Elections 1,500 

■ ■-■- 6,SO0 

$222,500 
By subseqnont transfer $3500 was addeJ, making the total as 
given at p^e 40 of $226,000. 

In addition to this patronage growing out of tlie 
express provisions of the State law, there is a 
large volume of patronage of much the same char- 
acter rising ont of the application of the UiiiteiJ 
States law to elections in those years when United 
States offtcers are chosen, or say every other year. 
The national law calls for the appointment of two 
supervisors of election for each election district, 
who are to be paid $5 per day for not over ten 
days' service. They are appointed by a judge of 
the United States Coui't. During the last election 
the supervisors served from one to seven days 
each. The Treasury Department has decided, 
whether rightfully or wrongfnlly, that none of 
them cau be paid for more than five days' service. 
Assuming that they be paid for an average of five 
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days' service only, we have $25 for each eiiper- 
vieor, two supervisors for each district, or say $50 
per election district for eight hundred and twelve 
election districts, or $40,600. 

In addition to the supervisors, the United States 
Marshal is authorized to appoint on the applica- 
tion of two citizens in writing as many deputy 
marshals as he pleases. During the last election 
the United States Marsha! appointed but two mar- 
shals from each district, and limited their term of 
office to two days each, at $5 per day. This is the 
smallest expenditure that has ever been made in 
this respect since the enactment of the law under 
which the assistant marshals are appointed, the 
Republicans having invariably appointed a larger 
number to serve for a greater length of time. 

In addition to this, the United States Marshal 
appointed a general aid for ten days at $5 per day, 
and three Assembly District marshals for each dis- 
trict at $5 per day for six days each; he also ap- 
pointed three marshals-at-largo for ten days each. 
He advises me that his printing bill for blanks for 
applications, appointments, instrnctions, etc., was 
$1500, and his payments to marshals $22,000, 
which, with the payment to supervisors of $40,600, 
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makes an actual total for last year of $64,100 
for this purpose. These places have heretofore 
always been treated as party patronage, and the 
money has been distributed accordingly. 

Tlie legal machinery of elections thus involves 
the expenditure of $290,000 as a ininimum, paid 
out of the public purse and treated as party pat- 
ronage, which expenditure in Presidential elections 
of the past has been greater than this by fully 
$200,000, incident to the immense number of ap- 
pointments made by the United States Marshal, 
and the special work done by the Chief Super- 
visor of Elections. I have not had the time at 
my disposal to get the exact figures for any but 
last year, however, and these latter I give on offi- 
cial authority. This fund of ^290,000 is practi- 
cally used, if not to purchase, at least to assure 
and guarantee the vote of at least ten persons for 
each election district. The election districts will 
average about 300 voters, so that 3 per cent, of the 
voters are employed in or about the elections in 
accordance with the provisions of law as officers 
of the law, and the election district leader sees 
that they are the first men to vote, and to vote 
right. 
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The inspectors, poll-clerks, supervisors, and mar- 
shals are generaJIj selected for the same reasons, 
and in the same way in which the workers at the 
polls are chosen. It was customary during the 
entire time the Kepublicans had control of the 
appointment of the supervisors and marshals for 
them to distribute a certain number of blanks 
among the district leaders of the Republican party 
and of Tammany Ha!), to be filled up with such 
names as the Assembly District leader should 
choose; the men so chosen were appointed if their 
character was not flagrantly bad, and many times 
during the earlier administration of the law their 
character was not looked to at all. As to the in- 
spectors and poll-clerks, it is customary for each 
organization, knowing exactly how many men it 
should get, to divide the number up among the 
Assembly Districts, and permit each Assembly Dis- 
trict leader to name his representatives. This is 
an element of persona! strength to the leader, and 
a guarantee of the political soundness, both as to 
general faith and fidelity to the organization, of 
the person appointed. 

Now, as has been pointed out, the entire po- 
litical machinery of Xew York City ia incident to 
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the main fact of getting in tiie votes on election- 
day. Every part of the Machine is organized with 
tliis object in view and no other. 

There are three well-organized Machines in New 
York City. Each of these Machines, it will be 
remembered, has twenty- fonr district organiza- 
tions, corresponding with the Assembly Districts 
of the city. Each Assembly District organiza- 
tion consists of a committee varying in numbers 
according to the general plan of organization. ' 
Ultimately and esaentialiy, however, all the or- 
ganizations are alike; each Assembly District is 
actually controlled by the Assembly District lead- 
er, and the caucus of the Assembly District leaders 
constitutes the main-spring of the party. It is the 
source of ail authority, and determines all ques- 
tions of policy. Each of the parties asserts that 
its policy is dictated either by its Conventions or 
by its County Committee; but, in fact, the dele- 
gates to the Conventions or to the County Com- 
mittee from each Assembly District consist of 
only such persons as are satisfactory to the dis- 
trict leader. The district leader himself is, as a 
rule, chosen either by the boss of the party or by 
a vote of the majority of the other district leaders, 
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except in tliose cases wliere they have compelled 
tlieir recognition by the strength of tiieir personal 
following in the district. Committees of the or- 
ganization have the power of passing npon the 
validity or invalidity of all primary and commit- 
tee elections, and, as a rule, decide all coiitpsts as 
the recognized district leader desires. For the 
purpose of showing the best results in his district, 
it is castomary for each district leader to have a 
representative to look after the election district, 
commonly called an election district captain. 
These men are of the utmost importance to the 
Machine, and everyAssembly District leader strives 
to quarter his election district captains on the city. 
This he succeeds in doing sooner or later. If the 
Republicans are out of power in every other de- 
partment, and cannot take care of tlie " boys" in 
any other way, they at least always have three 
places to dispose of, which are worth $7.50 a day 
for five days in each election district ; but they 
are not reduced to this sore necessity. The Demo- 
cratic leader either finds a place for the friends 
of the EepubHcan leader, with whom he is co-op- 
erating, or when the Kepublican leader is in pow- 
er it is the latter who finds places for his Demo- 
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oratic friends and coadjutors; for the professional 
or caste feeling is very strong, and the politicians 
of all parties recognize their ultimate community 
of interests at all times. Sooner or later, on the 
pay-rolls of the city, whicli contain 9955 names, 
exelusii'e of school-rolls, or 13,749 ail told, which 
latter figure includes 25 Aldermen and 83 chief 
officers, and excludes all Assemblymen, Senators, 
and national officers, at least four men are taken 
care of by each party ali the year round in each 
of the eight hundred and twelve districts. The 
Machine, for the purpose of securing their serv- 
ices in perpetuity, thus has the city pay them as 
city employes. This is particularly the case with 
regard to the Assembly District leaders. To be 
sure, the money paid them out of the city, state, 
or national Treasury cannot properly be said to 
be money spent in elections, but it is money spent 
in maintaining the solidity and perpetuity of the 
Machine ; it keeps it alive the year round, and 
ready for all emergencies, and especially for the 
great critical emergency of the election. "Without 
it each election would find the Machine broken and 
scattered, and consequently it has to be considered. 
New York City paid its Assembly District lead- 
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era last year $330,000, or an average of $4750 for 
each of the seventy-two leaders. This lignre in- 
cludes the estimated income of the Register's office 
at $100,000. That is now, however, a salaried office, 
yielding only $12,000 per year to its chief. The 
amount which is now being actnally received by 
these leaders from the public treasury is $242,000. 
Of this amonut Tammany Hall gets about $119,000, 
divided among eighteen out of twenty-four of its 
district leaders. TheCounty Democracy gets abont 
$90,000, divided among seventeen out of twenty- 
five of its district leaders. The Republican leaders, 
being in the minority party, both in the city and 
nation, do not fare so well ; but they have hopes, 
or have heretofore shared the pay of loyalty. Their 
$32,000 is divided among" eight of their twenty- 
four leaders. It must be said, however, in order 
to be just, that many of the men among whom 
these sums are divided are honest and efficient 
public servants, and the city gets full value for the 
salaries paid them. 

Tlie aggregate of these sums, say $242,000, may 
be regarded as the city's permanent investment in 
the machines for leadership alone. Certainly not 
less tlian $1,000,000 more is invested in the same 
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way in political captains and followers, of whom 
it must be said, also, that the great majority ren- 
der fair service to the city for the salaries paid 
them. The Machines thus supported all the year 
round iind themselves in good condition to take 
up tlie work of organizing a campaign and con- 
ducting an election. 

When our County Clerk and Register were re- 
spectively feed offieei's, they were fi'equently called 
upon, not only to pay a very high assessment, but 
to support a certain number of district leaders, 
thus giving these leaders their liberty throughout 
the entire year,- which they were consequently ena- 
bled to devote to the interests of their party and 
constituencies; $15,000 to $50,000 has not been re- 
garded as too large an asseeement to pay for these 
offices. It is an open secret among politicians that 
for a number of years three or four people had 
from $3000 to $5000 apiece per annum from each 
of these offices, who rendered no official service 
whatever, and who, nevertheJess, were quartered 
upon the Sheriff, Register, and tiie County Clerk, 
as only a fair distribution of the income from these 
offices to the Machine which presented them to 
their holders. 
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Prior to election-day each party fonually,tlirough 
the action of its leaders in caucus, determines upon 
how much money shall be allotted by the party, 
as such, for expenditure in each election district, 
to employ workers at the polls, as it is called. 
These workers at the polls are paid an average 
of five dollars a day each. The ballots are print- 
ed by each Machine for itself, although frequently 
they ail employ the same printer, whicli has some- 
times in the past produced strange results. It is 
usual to select a committee on printing, which 
takes charge of the entire matter of getting up the 
ballot, seeing that it conforms with the require- 
ments of the law, and that it is folded, bunched, 
and distributed throughout the organization. 

The manner of distribution is as follows: The 
printer bunches the tickets into complete sets. 
He then pnts, we will eay, from two thousand five 
hundred to five thousand sets in an election dis- 
trict bag, and then puts one of these bags for each 
election district into a larger bag, which is marked 
with the number of the Assembly District to which 
it is to go. In Tammany Ilall and the County 
Democracy, on the night before the election, the 
distribution of these bags is supervised by the 
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Committee of the organization, the Assembly Dis- 
trict bag being given to the Assembly District lead- 
er; he in his turn calls together the election dis- 
trict leadere, and places in the hands of each of them 
the election district bag. In the Republican party, 
however, all tickets are delivered flat, as printed, 
to the district leadei-s, who supervise the folding 
and bunching, which is done by the leaders, each 
for his own district. This is a right the Repub- 
lican leaders have never been willing to surren- 
der, as it would materially depreciate the value of 
their franchise as leaders. As leaders of the mi- 
nority party, and often holding the balance of 
power, this is of great political or cash value to 
them, and cannot be given up to tlie control of 
the central organization any more than any other 
valuable proprietary right. 

The Assembly District leaders thus come into 
possession of the whole of the vital part of the 
election machinery. They could meet on the night 
before election and destroy the tickets, and no elec- 
tion could take place. It is the possession of this 
power which makes theui valuable from the point 
of view of purcliase and sale. Many of the As- 
sembly District leaders in the three organizations 
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have exploited this power so successfully and 
profitably that they have been able to live through- 
out the entire year on their income derived from 
the handling of the tickets. They can destroy, 
rebiinch, fail to distribute, and what not, as they 
please, and thus give rise to such controversies as 
that between Mr. Thorndike Rice and Mr. Michael 
Cregan,in which the whole coinniuMity was lately 
interested. They rarely, if ever, take money nomi- 
nally for dealing with the tickets. It is taken, or 
alleged to be taken, for the purpose of securing 
the distribution or peddling of the tickets at the 
polls, or, as it is called, for the "employment of 
workers." 

The result of this system of machinery is that, 
in order to compete with the professional politi- 
cians, it is necessary for any independent body of 
citizens to have a very complex Machine, and fre- 
quently a very expensive one. In the first place, 
the regular Machine is always equipped and pre- 
pared to print as well as to distribute a ticket. 
These are expensive matters, and the fact of the 
expense in this regard alone is a practical deter- 
rent to independent movements for reform. The 
Machines ai'e always enabled to print the tickets 
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and distribute them by means of assessmeiits levied 
on candidates and office-holders. 

First as to assessments — and these assessments, 
be it nnderstood, are something entirely distinct 
and apart from the amonnt of moneys paid volun- 
tarily by candidates in the prosecution of their 
canvass independent of or accessary to the work 
of the Machine. In good years, such as that after 
the sale by the Board of Aldermen of the Broad- 
way franchise, the Aldermanic office was much 
sought after. There were many districts in the 
city, consequently, in'which the Eepnblicans, Tam- 
many Hall, and the County Democracy alike as- 
sessed Aldermanic candidates from $15 to $25 per 
election district. Membership in the Assembly is 
not regarded as eo valuable as the Aldermanic of- 
tice, because the former body is larger, tiie pay 
less, the members have to live away from home. 
It is usual to assess the Assembly candidate from 

55 to $15 an election district. The office of State 
Senator, because it is one of greater influence, and 
the term is for two years, is much sought for, and 
the assessments varj' from $20 to $30 per elec- 
tion district. In some years the expenditure of 
Senatorial candidates has been enormous. Thus, 
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when Bradley and O'Brien were rnnning, it is un- 
derstood that each spent $50,000 in the election. 
When Morrissey and Sehell were running, Mor- 
rissey pair an assessment of $10 per election dis- 
trict, wh' e Scliell paid one of $50 per election dis- 
trict, an'i on the night before election paid $2500 
to each of the Assembly District leaders in his 
Senatorial district, to "guarantee the resnlt." We 
all know how well he succeeded in guaranteeing 
Morrissey's election. In the last election at which 
Senators were elected, the Democratic candidates 
paid $15 for each election "district to Tammany 
Hali, and $15 for each election district to the 
County Democracy, and $10 for each election dis- 
trict to Irving Hall- Their average assessment was 
$500 apiece per Assembly District for the County 
Democracy and Tammany Hall, and $10 per elec- 
tion district for Irving Hall. The Democratic can- 
didates for the Senate alone paid at least $30,000 
in assessments. 

Candidates for Congress are called upon to pay 
from $15 to $20 per election district, and when 
they are nominated by two or all of the organiza- 
tions, are required to make the same contribution 
to each organization. When there is no union of 
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the Democratic factions for election of members 
of Congress, each faction taxes its candidate from 
$25 to $30 in an election district. Candidates for 
jndieial offices have paid as high aa $20,000. From 
$10,000 to $15,000 is the average assessment for 
the Superior and Common Fleas bench, while the 
assessment for the Supreme Court bench has fre- 
quently been higher than this. The assessment de- 
manded of the Comptroller at his last election was 
$10,000. Mayor Hewitt paid $12,000 apiece to 
the County Democracy and to Tammany Hall, or 
$24,000. Mr. Edson paid, or there was paid for 
his account, $10,000 apiece to the County Democ- 
racy and Tammany Hall, and $5000 to Irving 
Hall, or $25,000. Mayor Grace paid $10,000 to 
the Coanty Democracy when he last ran, and the 
Citizens' Committee of that year expended about 
$10,000 of voluntary contributions. In 1880 May- 
or Grace paid $12,500 to Irving Ilall and $7500 to 
Tammany Hall. In 1878 Mayor Cooper practical- 
ly created a party, at what cost to himself he only 
knows. In 1876 Mayor Ely is reported not to have 
paid over $5000. John Eeilly is said, upon good 
authority, to have paid Tammany an assessment of 
$50,000 for the nomination of Register in 1883. 
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An average year wonld show the following as- 
sessineats on the basis of two candidates only run- 
ning in each district, and on the basis of the mini- 



Two AldermnDic candidates at fl6 per district, for 812 

districts $24,360 

Two Assembij candidates at $10 per district for 812 dis- 
tricts 16,240 

Two candidates for Senate oc Congress at |2B per elec- 
tion district 40,600 

Four candidates for Judgeships at $10,000 each 40,000 

Two candidates for Mayor at $20,000 each 40,000 

Two candidates for a county oEBco sucli as Sheriff, County 

Clerk, or Register, at $10,000 20,000 

Two candidates for Comptroller at $10,000 20,000 

Two candidates for District Attorney at f flOOO 10,000 

Or, aaj a total of $211,200 



It is a fair estimate, year in and year out, that 
there is distributed at each polling-place in tlie 813 
districts of the city $75 to $100 by the County 
Democracy, $75 to $100 by Tammany Hall, $40 
to $50 by the Republicans, except in Presidential 
years, when the distribution has been much larger, 
$15 by Irving Hall, and $15 by the representa- 
tives of the different independent candidates, mak- 
ing a minimum of $220 and a maximum of $280 
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per election district, wliieh for 812 election dis- 
tricts would give a mean total of $203,000. It is 
usually calculated that the assessment of candi- 
dates will cover this item. At the last election, 
for example, the County Democracy actually put 
in the hands of workers at the polls in the Fif- 
teenth Assembly District from S80 to $100 in each 
election district, and $85 each in the Tenth As- 
sembly District. 

As we have seen, the legal election machinery 
paid ten men for each district at the last election. 
The minimum, $220 per district, distributed by tJie 
party machinery, calculating that $5 was the aver- 
age paid to each man, although on the total figure 
tliis average is too high, and the money is really 
divided among more people, would provide for 44 
men, which, with 10 men paid by law, is 54 men 
to each of 812 districts, or say 43,848 persons. 
At the last election 219,992 votes were polled for 
Mayor, so that over 20 per cent, of all the voters 
actually received money in one form or another 
for their election -day services — in a word, were 
under pay. 

In addition to the amount of expenditure at the 
polls, there is to be calculated the cost of printing. 
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which in different years has ranged in the Connty 
Democracy from $12,000 to $19,000 for printing 
the tickets. To this item there has to be added an 
expenditure of from $6000 to $8000 for folding, 
addressing the envelopes, and mailing a set of tick- 
ets to each voter in the city. The entire printing 
bill of each of the three organizations for all pur- 
poses whatever is not less than $25,000, or say 
$75,000 in all, and it certainly costs not less than 
$25,000 for meetings and miscellaneous expenses 
for all three parties. 

In the campaign of 1882, in which Allan Camp- 
bell ran against Franklin Edson, Mr, Campbell's 
canvass was made in a period of ten days. For the 
purpose of making that canvas, $63,000 was sub- 
scribed, for which Mr. Campbell subscribed $1000, 
no assessment having been levied ; for manning 
the polls and supplying booths, about $25,000 was 
expended; for printing the tickets, $10,000; for 
their distribution by mail, $8000; for advertising, 
$15,000; for meetings, music, central and local 
headquarters, and other expenses throughout the 
city, about $4500. Mr. Butler, the candidate for 
County Clerk, told me that he personally spent 
$25,000 in this fight. These figures I give only 
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approximately from memory, but they will serve 
to show how much money was raised id a canvass 
in which not one penny, to the knowledge of any 
member of the Committee, of which I was one, 
was improperly spent. The Republican party in- 
dorsed Mr. Campbell's candidacy, and the Com- 
mittee was waited npon by a committee from tiie 
Eepublicans, which demanded $15,000 in order to 
pay the Repnbiiean workers at the polls, the same 
to be distributed among the Repnblican district 
leaders. This was objected to. I was subsequent- 
ly told by two of these leaders that this accounted 
for Mr. Campbell's defeat. One of them said 
that he was predisposed to knife Mr. Campbell 
anyhow, but when he found that we were not 
willing to contribute, he determined to put the 
knife in up to the hilt. Another told me that he 
called his " boys" together, and said they had only 
$15 per election district in the treasury, that they 
had made a call on the Independents for more 
money and had been refused, and asked what had 
better be done; whereupon they decided unani- 
mously to run Mr. Edson's tickets out of their 
booths as proper punishment for our niggardli- 
ness, although Mr. Campbell was the i-egular ean- 
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didate of their party. They might have done as 
was done by an Assembly District leader of the 
County Democracy in 1884. He took the money 
of the County Democracy, and subsequently, for 
a higher price paid by Tammany Hall, destroyed 
certain of the tickets for the distribution of which 
he had been paid by the party. 

The expenditures that I have tried to describe 
in detail have no reference whatever to Presi- 
dential or Gubernatorial years. In Presidential 
years, when we have uniformed parades, fireworks, 
torch-light processions, great raase-meetings, and 
a two months' campaign, the amount is increased 
beyond all believing. In 1884 it cost the Connty 
Democracy of the Tenth District $1300 for a 
single parade in which 150O men turned ont, and 
only 600 were uniformed. This corresponding 
item in the Blaine canvass must have been some- 
thing incredible. The nomination of Cleveland 
alone cost the County Democracy leaders, who 
were anxious to play the role of "Warwicks, over 
1100,000, as I have been told by some of those 
leaders with the knowledge that I intended to 
publish the fact. That sum was made up as fol- 
lows; 
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Taking twentj-five men from each Assembly District, with 
leaders and delegates, to Chicago and bach, say six hun- 
dred and fifty men, at $22 each $14,300 

Board allowed for eix hundred and fifty men, at $10 per 
day each, for seven days 45,500 

So-called parlor expenses, including wine in the commit- 
tee-room 10,000 

Or say |69,800 

the rest having been spent by the six hundred 
and fifty luen for items other than those referred 
to. Tammany Hall is estimated to have spent 
about $50,000 on the same pilgrimage. 

Neither do the details I have given include ex- 
penses in and about bar-rooms, loss of time, and 
the demoralization of the community. As in- 
dicative of how great this latter can be, I would 
say that I am credibly informed that on the even- 
ing of the last great Democratic parade in the 
late Presidential campaign they took in $2200 for 
liqnors over the Hoffman House bar. 

Any one familiar with politics can fix the expen- 
ditnres in round figures at $100,000 to $125,000 
apiece for Tammany Hall and the County Democ- 
racy in the average year ; $10,000 to $30,000 for 
Irving Hall ; and $50,000 to $75,000 to the Repub- 
lican party — say a minimum of ^205,000, or an 
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average of $30T,500 ; while my calculation of 
$203,000 distributed in districts, $75,000 for print- 
ing and $25,000 for meetings, &c., would give a 
total of $303,000. In addition to this $307,500 
there is to be calculated all of the expenditures of 
candidates and their friends apart from these con- 
tributions to the Machine, a fair estiQiate of which 
for the city at large is $100,000; and I believe it 
to be a minimum estimate, after asking the opin- 
ion of a number of district leaders. This will 
give an item, consequently, of $407,500, to which 
let Tis add the $290,000 expended by the city and 
by the United States, and we will have a grand 
total in round figures of $700,000 for an average 
year, and not a Presidential year. The item of 
$307,500 disbursed by the organizations indepen- 
dent of the personal expenditures of candidates 
is in excess of the aggregate assessments of can- 
didates, which I estimated at $211,000, and the 
difference is made good by the assessments on 
ofBce-holders, levies on public contractors, and con- 
tributions from the rich men of the party. Tbe 
difference of $95,500 to be thus accounted for in 
all three parties is a most moderate estimate. The 
Commissionership of Public Works and tbe Comp- 
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trollership are great engines for facilitating this 
worlv of eubscription and collection, and have beeu 
80 used to great advantage in tlie past. 

The entire machinery of politics thus pivots 
on the manner of election, the legal recognition 
of parties, the ability of parties to levy assess- 
ments on office-seekers and office-holders, the prac- 
tical exclusion, because of the expensiveness of 
elections, of independent nominations and work, 
the resnlting control of the ballots by Assembly 
District leaders, and the distribution of ballots to 
voters on election-day by their subordinates and 
followers — which, in a word, amounts to a mo- 
nopoly in the hands of the leaders of the Machines, 
not only of the power of nomination, but of the 
elective franchise itself. 
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THE EVIL AKD THE REMEDY. 
The system of heavy political assess men tg, and 
of the employment of large numbers of paid work- 
ers at the polls, is of comparatively recent growth. 
It was between 1860 and 1872 that onr municipal 
politics developed thoeo phases of corruption which 
have since been a hinderance to the extension of 
democratic institutions the world over. The eliar- 
acteristie features of the political evils of this pe- 
riod were three: gigantic frauds upon the public 
treasury, the open use of immense sums of money 
at the polls, and the almost equally open frauds in 
polling and canvassing the votes. When the Tweed 
King came into possession of both the political and 
official machinery of the city, their method was an 
exceedingly simple one. They distributed the 
nominations and the offices among themselves, 
and tapped the public till to pay the expenses of 
the election. There was no necessity for imposing 
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heavy assessments on candidates, for the organiza- 
tion, as Biicli, did not assume tlie burden of respon- 
sibility for their election in the same way in which 
it now does. Each candidate looked out for his 
own election, employed his own men, and he and 
they spent Jiis or the city's money to carry the 
diiy. The sums of money spent were quite as 
large, if not larger than those spent to-day, bnt 
they were not raised by means of assessments, and 
were not disbnrsed throngh the agents of the party 
machine as snch.* Thns, when John McCool ran 
for Register, in 1864, he paid the highest asaeas- 
nient ever known up to that time, viz., $5000. 
The successful candidate for Surrogate in 1862 
and 1863 paid an assessment of $100 each time, 
and in 1866, when he was elected for the third 
time, the fight being exceptionally severe, lie was 
aseesaed but $2000. It was customary to tax 
(he candidate for the Street Commissionership, in 
whose office were performed most of the duties 
now falling upon the Commissioner of Public 
Works, only $500. When Connolly ran for Coun- 
ty Clerk, his assessment was $2500; and when 

* See Appendir UL 
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John Kelly last ran for Sheriff lie was assessed 
only $2000 by the party. He subsequently as- 
sessed W. K. Koberts $25,000 for the same office, 
although it is understood that the latter refused 
to pay so exorbitant a tax. The aggregate of 
Tammany's assessments on candidates in 1875, I 
am told by a member of its Finance Committee 
of that year, was $163,000, that being the first elec- 
tion after the wages of laborers on the city pay- 
rolls had been reduced by Tammany officials to 
$1.00 per day, and a large fund being needed to 
make good the defection. 

The era of high assessments was ushered in by 
Mr. Kelly, whose name belongs to history, and 
wliose deeds must be treated by liistory the same 
as those of every other man who has filled a large 
place in public life. He was a great leader and a 
thorough organizer. No one knew better than he 
the value of organization, and he centred every- 
thing in the organization. He saw the evil of the 
expenditure of money by candidates, and sought 
to reduce it by adopting a new system. He in- 
duced his party to levy, and its candidates to pay, 
large assessments, and the organization then as- 
sumed the entire responsibility for the result. 
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This was at the time a decided improvement over 
the pre-existing state of affairs; ultimately the 
caDdidates spent less monej and corruption was 
less rife. This continued to be the case until the 
factional dissensions in the Democi'atic party grew 
to be such as to threaten tlie permanency of Tam- 
many's power. By this time, as the result of sev- 
eral causes, of which the assessment system was 
one of the chief, the tendency of the "organiza- 
tion" was to absorb both party feeling and patri- 
otism. The organizatioft came to be everything, 
and it decided who of its leaders, and in what or- 
der, were to be compensated for their service and 
fealty. Thus it was the custom foryears for Tam- 
many to require all who had received office at its 
hands to practically delegate to it all subordinate 
appointments. For instance, when vacancies for 
commissionerships oecnrred, if Tammany had suc- 
ceeded in electing its Mayor, the organization 
would select the man for the vacancy and present 
his name to the Mayor, who was expected to ap- 
point the nominee. This is the reason why Tam- 
many has fallen out with every Mayor arid every 
Governor since 1873, the last ones always tempo- 
rarily excepted. Sometimes the organization was 
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Bnfficiently gracious to submit a small list, and 
thus afford a narrow margin for selection. In 
this way each district leader knew that he would 
be reached io order if he were loyal and energetic. 
The esprit de corps of the machine thus became 
almost as perfect as that of Napoleon's army. 
The same tendency was developed in the Repub- 
lican machine ; and when the County Democracy 
came into existence in 1881, being required to 
fight a machine so organized, it soon adopted the 
plan of "lighting the devil with fire." The as- 
sessment principle, as well as the principle of the 
usurpation by the organization of the right to de- 
cide which of its members was to be honored by 
appointment to office, were both adopted to their 
fullest extent. This was from no motive of fraud 
or corruption, but because it was the dominant 
idea of the day, and seemed to be the only plan 
by which an organization could be created suc- 
cessfully to combat Tammany Hal!. The contest 
between Tammany and the County Democracy re- 
sulted naturally enough in both organizations car- 
rying these principles to an extreme. Each needed 
more money because of the conditions of the con- 
flict, and each increased the assessments. Each 
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required a more marked party loyalty, a more 
compact organization, and each viewed with great- 
er jealousy all official acts which they required to ^ 
be done as recognitions of the organization. A 
Mayor, a Comptroller, a Commissioner of Public 
Works, or a Police Commissioner could only prove 
his fidelity to the organization by making his ap- 
pointments from among those whom the organiza- 
tion and not he had selected. The system thus 
reached its acme, and it so exists to-day. Tliere is 
a controversy now pending which perfectly ilhis- 
trates this state of affairs. By section 1350 of 
tlie Consolidation Act, as previously pointed out, 
the Republican inspectors of elections and poll- 
clerks are named by the Republican Police Com- 
missioners solely, and the Democratic inspectors 
and poll-c!erks by the Democratic Commissioners. 
Now, John Simpson is the leader of the Republi- 
can district organization of the Sixth Assembly 
District. Prior to the last election he prepared a 
list of men whom he desired to be appointed as 
inspectors and poll-elerks, and presented it to tlie 
Republican President of the Board of Police, Mr, 
S.B.French. There was, however, an opposition 
to Simpson in his district committee, and the op- 
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position also prepared a list which it presented to 
CommiBsioiier French. The latter divided the ap- 
pointments between the two factions. This so in- 
censed Simpson's sense of political and legal fair- 
ness that he, claiming that as district leader he liad 
an absolute right to name the men to be appointed 
by the Republican Commissioners, has now pre- 
ferred charges against the Republican President 
of the Board of Police to the Republican Count}- 
Committee, of wliich both the accuser and accused 
are members, Mr. French quite naturally and 
properly answers the charges by saying that the 
organization has no jurisdiction to try him for his 
official acts as Police Commissioner. But such a 
pretension as that of the district leader is the nec- 
essary and proper fruit of the political system by 
which this city is now governed. It has been a 
gradual growth ; but now, having reached its cli- 
max, the principles upon which it is founded have 
become so firmly fixed that even when the organi- 
zations merge their differences and act in concert, 
assessments are levied and workers are employed 
]'ust as though the Machines were at war, and after 
the election each organization strives to secure 
places for itself, and to say who shall fill them, 
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adapting their principles to their claims or, the 
half loaf as they would have done if it were the 
whole. 

All thia, however, does not necessarily imply in- 
dividual corruption on the part of the leaders. It 
makes corruption easy, but it does not necessitate 
it. The condition of the Jaw presupposed some 
machinery or other, not provided for by law, but 
the Machines have grown stronger than the law. 
The ultimate result is that one -fifth of our elec- 
tors are under pay of parties or candidates on elec- 
tion-day ; that offices are not unfrequently practi- 
cally put up at auction to the highest bidder; that 
public spirit is rendered both hopeless and help- 
less ; and that the members of the Machines alone, 
and not the people, truly enjoy the benefits of tlje 
electoral franchise. 

It is not even regarded as an open question in 
this country whether the State should take anj' 
part in so much of the machinery of elections as 
applies to the manner in which candidates shall be 
placed in nomination, or the expense of printing 
and distributing the ballots to the electors shail be 
borne. Up to the present time all the States of 
our Union have uniformly decided this question, 
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BO far as it has come up for decision, in favor of 
tlie non-interference of the State in these partitra- 
lar matters, with the exception of some legislation 
concerning Primary Elections. Down to about 
1870 our own State occupied this same ground, 
even as to the matter of registration of voters; 
and even to-daj, throughout the rural districts, it 
is not deemed necessary that the State should in- 
terfere to the extent of compelling a registration. 
It was only the peculiar history of the elections 
in our own city and in Brooklyn, between the 
years 1860 and 1870, which compelled the State 
to depart from this principle of non-interference, 
to the extent of enacting the general principles 
of the election laws now in force. 

The law thus refuses to take any part in the ac- 
tion of individuals or parties looking to the nomi- 
nation or election of candidates, other than to see 
that no person, and he an elector, votes more than 
once, and that each vote is counted for one and no 
more. It is apparent, therefore, on its face that if 
any election is to take place at all in great cities, 
extra-legal machinery must be brought into exist- 
ence. Party government is a natural and, I be- 
lieve, a necessary outgrowth of our constitutional 
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system, and party government can only exist 
coupled with party maciiiiiery, but not necessarily 
the particular party machinery wliich we know. 
The law presuniea that the machinery of parties 
will be snffieient to do, and do in the best possible 
way, a!l those things incident to an election, con- 
cerning which the law itseif is silent. It is un- 
just and improper, therefore, to condemn onr Ma- 
chines simply because they are Machines. They 
are blameworthy only in so far directly as tliey are 
engines of corruption, and indirectly ?.& militating 
against the true spirit of republican institutions. 
If the law does not compel the public treasury to 
bear the burden of printing the tickets for an elec- 
tion, which is qnite as essentia! an expenditure as 
that of supplying the ballot-boxes and the registry 
of voters, the burden for the payment of which is 
a public burden, it is because it is assumed that 
this work will be done voluntarily by individuals. 
The individuals who do it cannot work singly and 
alone, but have to work in concert, and the very 
minute this concert of action is organized yon have 
at least the beginnings of a Machine. It is natural 
that those who have the greatest stake in the elec- 
tion — that is, the office-holders themselves— should 
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wish to continue in the employment of the Gov- 
ernment and to perpetuate their influence. We 
will assume that every one of them is honestly, 
earnestly, and patriotieally performing the duties 
of his office, notwithstanding the fact that they 
act togetiier to make the necessary provision for 
an eesentiai part of the machinery of elections. 
The community of theii- interests welds them into 
an organized body ; the permanency of their inter- 
est keeps tiiem practically in the field at all times. 
Tiiey are thus really only devoting themselves to 
tlieir own business when they are doing what the 
law expects some citizens, if not al!, to do. The 
merchant, the banker, and t!ie lawyer are no more 
attending to their business wlien occupied in their 
offices than the politician is in attending his club 
or his committee meetings; and no man can be 
blamed for attending to hie own business, if his 
business be recognized by law as honest and repu- 
table. One man makes the public business so far 
his own that the two are treated as practically iden- 
tical, while the other man's affairs are entirely pri- 
vate in their character and disassociated altogether 
from those of the public. The great majority of 
those who, being public servants, are also practi- 
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cally interested in the organization and manage- 
ment of political Machines, are painstaking and 
careful officers who are actually doing at all times 
what the law expects all men to do, and what the 
newspaper press and the general public sentiment 
is continually asserting all men should do. The 
Machine really exists as incident to the assump- 
tions of the law which have been spoken of, and 
it is not necessarily corrupt. The remedy for the 
evils incident to the existence of the Machines is 
not by indiscriininately attacking the "practical 
politicians " and office-holders. This has been done 
to such an extent that many self-respecting men 
no longer dare accept office or devote their abili- 
ties to the service of the public, either officially or 
in active politics. That the Macliinee give birth 
to corruption and degenerate into engines of evil, 
there is no room for doubt; but no Machine, as a 
Machine, is radically blameworthy so iong as our 
law remains as it is. From time to time, Machines 
■ organized for temporary purposes spring into ex- 
istence, conduct campaigns on virtually the same 
principles as those pui-sued by the regular Ma- 
chines, achieve victory or undergo defeat, and then 
go out of existence. Such Machines are frequently 
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applauded for the good tliey do, and are rarely 
condemned, for the reason tlia.t they are not per- 
manent, and have not lived long enongli to degen- 
erate into corruption or to be a menace to political 
equality. 

We are shocked to think that twenty per cent, 
of our voters are under pay on election-day ; but 
if the law makes no provision for the payment 
of men to distribute the ballots, and the Machine 
finds that it is iinpossitje to get the ballots distrib- 
uted except by their employment at a fair day's 
wages, no one can complain. The price paid these 
meu is less, on an average, than that at which the 
law actually employs its own election officers. Of 
course, while it is every man's affirmative duty to 
vote, it is no man's affirmative duty to stand at the 
polls all day and supply other voters with tickets. 
In like manner, while it is every man's duty to 
vote, it is no man's duty to make voluntarily a 
very heavy expenditure in order to supply the 
tickets with which other men shall vote. The 
party organizations, acting as such, whether from 
patriotic or other motives, volunteer to do the 
duty which the law assumes will be done some- 
how or other. The funds for the payment of the 
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expense absolutely and necessarily incident to le- 
gal election must be found in some way, and they 
are naturally found by tbe men most interested in 
the result — party leaders, office-holders, and candi- 
dates for office. It is natnral, therefore, that they 
should, as "practical" men, come to regard tbem- 
eelves and not the public as tbe trtio beneficiaries 
of our political system. 

Although it is certain that in this city much of 
the money raised hy organizations has from time 
to time been misappropriated by the men who have 
collected and have been relied upon to disburse it, 
it is nevertheless tnie that far the greater part of 
this money has been disposed of for tiie purposes 
for which it was raised, and which the law does 
not condemn. 

Tiie real and justitiable objections to the Ma- 
chines are tliat they exist in perpetuity, and that 
tiieir leaders come to possess a monopoly of the 
means for supplying tbe necessary extra-legal ma- 
chinery of tbe election. Possessing these means, 
they have to be sought by any one desiring a 
nomination; and as a condition precedent to act- 
ing in any one's behalf, they can insist upon con- 
tributions to their exchequer such as tbey see fit 
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to impose. These are theposiiive evils of the Ma- 
chine, which tend naturally to corruption, because 
they put a preiiiiain on it. The negative evils are, 
that to conduct an election in opposition to the 
Machines a machinery of much the same kind has 
to be adopted, involving almost equally large ex- 
pense, and calling upon its leaders and subordi- 
nates for an amount of attention and care, loss of 
time and contributions of monej', that ultimately 
amount to an absolute deterrent from political 
activity, .except upon rare and unusual occasions. 
The Machines are thus left in practical sole oc- 
cupancy of the field, and so far hold a monopoly 
of tiie elective francliise that in this city any two 
of the three can, by uniting, make the election of 
their candidates a foregone conclusion. So true is 
this that tliey can, by combination, guarantee the 
election of candidates chosen at hazard from a hat, 
or defeat almost any law that can be conceived 
providing for the representation of minorities. 

In 1873, when the present charter of this city 
was enacted, the design was to provide for minor- 
ity representation in electing the Board of Alder- 
men, where it was believed to be peculiarly need- 
ed. The law, however, was completely nullified 
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by the possiliility of co-operation among parties. 
Tlius it was only necessary at any time for any 
two of the three Machines to agree as to which- 
candidates tliey would vote for, dividing them 
among themselves, and having their tickets print- 
ed accordingly, to make the election absolutely 
certain. Consequently, instead, of providing mi- 
nority representation, tlie law afforded tfie op- 
portunity for guaranteeing the result of combina- 
tions between parties, thus making them, because 
of the assurance of success, almost completely ir- 
responsible for their nominations. This is only 
one of the many ways in which it is possible for 
the election machinery existing in virtue of the 
theory of the law that elections will be voluntarily 
conducted, to defeat the whole purpose of popu- 
lar elections. 

The remedies for the tyranny and irresponsi- 
bility of the Machines have been under discus- 
sion ever since the evils firet became evident. 
It is asserted continually that the only remedy 
is an enlivened and enlightened public spirit. 
For many years the pulpit and the press have 
been calling upon the people to awake to a reali- 
zation of their political duties. Once in a great 
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while public spirit is sufficiently aronsed to ac- 
complish something of good, and then dies ont 
again. From time to time new organizations 
spring into existence with the view of becoming 
permanent. At first, as new Machines free from 
corrnption, they declare war against the older and 
corrupter ones and do good work ; but if they live 
long enough, they invariably fall into the habits 
and methods of all Machines whatsoever, because 
those habits and methods are absolutely incident 
to the life of political organizations under existing 
conditions. Some would have us believe that 
sporadic movements and temporary Machines^ 
having so frequently proved a failure, are not to 
be relied on, but that the Machine should be sup- 
plemented by a sort of organization within the 
organization, which shall watch the manner in 
which the party subordinates perform their duties. 
This may be illustrated by the suggestion which 
I have frequently heard, that while it is necessary 
for both the Republican and Democratic parties 
to fully man the polls on election-day with paid 
workers, there should be another set of volunteer 
patriots who should devote themselves to seeing 
that the paid workers do their duty and faithfully 
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earn their paj. But this raises the old, old ques- 
tion, Quis oustodiet ipsos custodes ? 

Tor the purpose of meeting the corruption 
wiiieh has prevailed in the matter of nominations 
and preventing frauds at Primary Elections, the 
law h&s departed from its principle of non-inter- 
ference, and has recognized and sanctioned the 
extra-legal machinery incident to placing candi- 
dates in nomination by primary meetings. This 
is a radical departure from the general theory of 
the law, and has so far almost wholly failed in se- 
curing any real improvement in the condition of 
affairs, because the most honestly conducted pri- 
mary is, after all, only a primary of the enrolled 
or recognized members of a party availing them- 
selves of the machinery supplied by the party. In 
the long-run the majority at a primary meeting 
represents the party, and under the existing sys- 
tems of organization the party is for the purposes 
of tlie Machine, as the Machine is for the purposes 
of the party, nothing more than a number of auto- 
cratic leaders. Eeform by the legal recognition 
of the Machines is, consequently, not only a fail- 
ure, but directly perpetuates the evil by the sanc- 
tion implied in its recognition. 
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The last noteworthy fight by an independent 
organization that has recently been made in this 
city against the dominant Machines was in 1882, 
when the Independent party had the nominal aid 
and backing of the Republican organization, and 
it nevertheless cost $63,000 to conduct the elec- 
tion. So long as the law remains unchanged, I do 
not believe that it would be possible to have an 
independent mnnicipal canvass in this city at an 
expenditure of less than that amount, unless the 
movement were to be conducted in concert with 
some already thoroughly organized and well-dis- 
tributed body of citizens, such, for instance, as the 
labor organizations which used their machinery in 
the late canvass, in which Mr. George polled so 
piienomenal a vote. Even then the expense is 
very large — so large as for a long time to have 
been a very serious deterrent to the attempt on 
the part of the labor organizations to act in con- 
cert in any municipal movement. 

Besides vesting the power of nomination in fee- 
simple in those persons who practically own the 
machinery for printing and distributing the bal- 
lots, the existing system amounts to an almost 
complete exclusion from otBeial public life of all 
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men who are not enabled to pay, if not a snm 
equal to the entire salary of the office they seek, 
at least a very large percentage of it. The poor 
man or the moderately well-to-do man is thus at 
once cut off from all political ambition, because 
the only key to success is wealth or machine power. 
The ablest lawyer at our bar could not secure a 
nomination for a judgeship unless he were able to 
pay an assessment of from $10,000 to $20,000, 
while a mere political lawyer, if he have the means 
of paying his assessment and stands well with the 
party leaders, can without great difHculty secure a 
nomination and even an election to an office for 
which he has no peculiar qualiiicatione. 

When, under the old system, the evil became 
unbearable, our present election and registration 
laws were enacted. There is to-day another evil 
equally unbearable, due, as the old evil was due, 
to the insufficiency of the election laws, and those 
laws will again have to be changed, not by undo- 
ing anything that has been done, but by extend- 
ing their application, and by having the State or 
city take into its own hands all the machinery of 
elections whatever. All other suggested remedies 
will prove futile, or at best only temporary. The 
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result of tliis will be that Midlines will no longer 
have to be fought by Machines, or by an aroused 
public spirit, or bj appointing watchers to wateh 
the watchers. Public spirit will have so fair a 
chance that it will be awake at all times. If a 
method can be fonnd by which all men and all 
Machines can be given political equality before 
the law, actually as well as theoretically, the evil 
will die a natural death. If the city were to print 
and distribute the ballots, the result would be that 
the organizations, no longer having control of tiie 
machinery required for these purposes, would, as a 
consequence, no longer have control of the power 
of nomination and levying assessments. The main- 
spring of the Machine would be shattered. Kn- 
lightened public spirit would be no less necessary 
than now. It would be strengthened and con- 
firmed by the opportunity offered it by the law to 
really and at all times count for something. A 
poor man would have as good an opportunity as a 
rich man, and the independent as fair a chance as 
the partisan. 

While, as a rule, social evils are more difficult of 
treatment than any others, because of the com- 
plexity of the facts and the diflicultj in locating 
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their causes, it is true tliat if the causes be once 
clearly defined, the evil is already in a fair way to 
cure itseif. It suggests its own remedy. Let iis 
therefore try to summarize distinctly the causes 
of the evil, and note the remedies which they nat- 
urally suggest. 

THE EVIL. TUE REMEDY. 
1. The necesaitT for volunta- 1. The printing and dielriba- 
rilv priiilintf and distributing the tion of all bullota at public ex- 
ballot juetiBea organization fur peiise does away with the neees- 
this purpose. sity of organizalion for tins pur- 



2. It praeUcally vests the Ma- 2. And will deprive the polit- 
chinea with the monopoly of the ioal Machines of the monopoly 
election machiuer;. of an essential part of the elec- 
tion machineiy. 

3. And, as a consequence, with 3. It will enable any body of 
cilizens of the number prescribed 
by law to have the name of their 
candidate piiiited on the same 
ballot with the names of all oth- 
er candidates for the same office, 
GO that before the law and before 
the voters all candidates and all 
party orj^anizationa will stand on 
a perfectly even footing. 



4. Il invol- 
. defraying the expei 
printing 



tj of 4. This will ditipense allogeth- 

both er with the necesaity of and ei- 

liistribulion by ciise for levying political aaseas- 



holders, or party leaden 



,ob,Google 
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TOE HEMEDT. 



inch facilitates bribirj 
rgpUon by affording thein 






6. And debauches the electors 
by leading them to become par 
IJsans for pay instead of honest- 
ly and from conviction perform- 
ing their duty as citizen*- 



5. And leave 
for biibeiy. 1 
scribe and limit ali permissible 
expenditure, and compel the can- 
didate or his agent to make a 
sworn return with vouchers to a 
proper public officer for all dis- 
bursements. It may punish all 
violations with sufficiently severe 
penalties. 

G And prescribe that nu elec- 
tor under pay of a party or can- 
didate shall be permitted to Tot«, 



thuar 



■e the in 



of candidates and parties 
pay than to pay for elecdon serv- 
ices, and thus deterring all hon- 
est electors from accepting pay. 

These are the remedieB naturally suggested by 
the evil, whereas all other suggested remedies are 
either the nostrums of political quacks, the dreams 
of inexperienced enthusiasts, or measures of par- 
tial relief attacking the symptoms only and not 
the causes of tiioevil. Almost all of the remedies 
which are suggested from time to time are wholly 
experimental, the results of which for good or ill 
can only be guessed and not known. If the same 
could be said of the remedies, the necessity for 
■which is disclosed by an intimate and thorough 
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knowledge of the wrongs to be cured, we should 
all feel towards tliem as we do towards the others, 
that is, we ehotild doubt and inistriiet thetn to the 
point of letting them go untried, rather than run 
the risk of intensifying or changing the character 
of the evils of which we complain. As matter of 
fiict, however, these suggested remedies are not 
nntried or experimental. They have been tried, 
and have already accomplished exactly the result 
to be expected of them. 

A careful study of the English law of electrons, 
the Ballot Acts and the Prevention of Cornipt 
Practices Acts, will not only suggest how onr own 
law can be modified, but will in many respects, 
•mutatis mutandis, afford a good guide in drafting 
the legislation needed to embody and apply the 
remedy. In addition to this it will show how 
completely impossible it is, under such a law as 
that which prevails in Great Britain, for the evils 
from which we suffer to be perpetuated a single 
day. After we have studied these laws in opera- 
tion elsewhere, and considered the changes neces- 
sary to conform them to our own system, we shall 
be prepared not only to solve the great and diffi- 
cult problem of excluding fraud and corruption 
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from municipal poiitics, but how to supply a 
means of actually divorcing mnnieipal from state 
and national polities, and of opening the way to 
the best attainable administration of our municipal 
business, which, while it bears do natural relation 
to party politics, ia to-day almost entirely sacrificed 
to it, and made a mere counter in the game of per- 
sonal or political ambition. 
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CHAFI'ER V. 
THE REMEDY AS APPLIED IX E.NCLAXD, 

The whole of our existing political inaehinery 
in the city of New York being shown to be in- 
cident to the fact that the laws anticipate eome 
extra-legal means for printing and distributing tlie 
ballots, only one qaestion remains to be asked, 
viz., What are the practical suggestions as to the 
manner in which the law shonld provide for the 
performance of these functions? 

The English Ballot Act of 1872 affords a most 
practical and admirable model. This act provides 
that at every poll at an election tiie vote shall he 
given by ballot ; that the ballot of each voter shall 
contain the names and description of all the can- 
didates for the particular office for which he is 
voting, which ballot paper has a ntimber printed 
on the back of it, and is attached to a stub, or 
" counter- foil," as it is called, with the same num- 
ber printed on the faee-of the stub. At the time 
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of voting, the ballot paper is marked on both sides 
with an official mark, and delivered to the voter at 
the polling-place. All voters are registered before 
eacli election, and when the voter has registered 
he is given a registration number. This registra- 
tion number ig marked on the stub of the ballot 
at the time the ballot is delivered to him ; the 
voter then marks his vote on the ballot, which he 
so folds as to conceal his mark, and casts it in the 
box in tlie presence of the officer or inspector of 
elections, after having shown him the official mark 
on the back of the ballot, this being done for the 
purpose of enabling the inspector to identify the 
ballot as a legal ballot, distributed by the proper 
officer. If any ballot is cast without the official 
mark, or if, in the canvass, it appears that any 
voter has voted for more candidates than he has 
a right to, or if the ballot is so written upon or 
marked that the voter himself can be identified 
by reference to the ticket, it is to be treated as 
void, and not counted by the canvassers. 

Our own law with regard to the counting and 
canvassing of the vote cannot be improved. Were 
we to avail of the English experience, we should 
have to establish alongside of or in our poUing- 
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place on election-day another place to which each 
voter could go and get his ticket. This fnnetion 
of distributing the tickets would be performed by 
two or more officers, appointed in the same general 
manner in which the other officers of election, say 
poll-clerks and inspectors, are appointed. The 
tickets would be printed by the Bureau of Elec- 
tions, however constituted, in the same manner in 
which all the other blanks and papers incident to 
election are now printed. 

Under the English law it is only necessary for 
any ten pereons who desire to vote for a candidate 
for a municipal office to make a certificate to that 
effect. When such certificate is filed with the 
proper officer, it becomes his duty to print the 
name of such candidate upon the common ballot. 
It would probably be necessary, because of the 
denseness of the population in this city and the 
immense vote east, to limit the right of nomina- 
tion by certificate in this way to at least fifty elec- 
tors for district officers, and a greater number for 
officers running in the city at large. All such 
nominations should be required to be made within 
at least fifteen days before the election, after which 
time uo further nominations could be made. The 
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Bureau of Elections should be required to publish 
in the Ciii/ Hecord all nominations thus certified 
at least two days before the third registration-day, 
inasmneh as tlie number of electors who register 
and vote is alwa3'8 largely governed by the char- 
acter of the nominees. The election officers wouid 
then proceed to get up the tickets and stubs as re- 
quired by law, leaving a blank place on each ticket 
to be used by the voter in ease he wish to vote for 
any one other than the certified candidates. 

The following would be the form of the face of 
the ballot paper and of tJie stub from wJiich it is 
torn when delivered to the voter: 



stub. Ballot. 


II 

M 


1 

2 
3 
4 
S 


BROWN. 

John Brown of East Tenth Street, , 

Tailor, 


JOHKS. 
Peler Johns of Bi-oadway. Mer- 


CLARK. 

Thaddeus Clark of. West Twelfth Street. 

Printer. 


George Henry Sherman of ^ 

Street. Lawyer. 


1 
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Thus, if we were to adopt this system for any 
aldermanie election in the Twentieth Assembly 
District, for instance, any fifty electors eould place 
whomsoever they please in nomination, and his 
name would be printed with the names of all oth- 
er persons so nominated npon a common ticket. 
This ticket being printed and distributed at pub- 
lic expense, and the names of all candidates alike 
coming before every voter with perfect impartial- 
ity and absolute fairness, the Machine would lose 
its entire value, because the nomination of any 
fifty citizens would be just as good, just as valu- 
able, as the nominations of the strongest organiza- 
tions. The rbom for organized work would be 
onlj' such as was left for a fair and proper canvass 
of the district prior to the election, and on elec- 
tion-day for the purpose of securing the most 
votes possible for each candidate. 

The following is the form of directions for the 
guid'ance of the voter in voting, which is required 
by the English law to be printed in conspicuous 
characters and placarded in every polling-station 
and in every compartment of every polling-station : 

" The voter may vote for candidates. The 

voter will go into one of the compartments (which 
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are like simple booths temporarily set up at each 
distribution-place), and with a pencil provided in 
the compartment, place a cross on the right-hand 
side opposite the name of each candidate for whom 
he votes, thus: +. The voter wilt then fold up 
the ballot paper, so as to show the official mark on 
the back, and leaving the compartment, will, with- 
out showing the front of the paper to any person, 
show the official mark on the back to the presiding 
officer (the inspector), and then in the presence of 
the presiding officer put the paper into the ballot- 
box and forthwith quit the polling-station. If the 
voter inadvertently spoils a ballot paper, he can re- 
turn it to the officer, who will, if satisfied of sncli 
inadvertence, give him another paper. 

" If the voter votes for more than— —candidate, 
or places any mark on the paper by which he may 
be afterwards identified, his ballot paper will be 
void and will not be counted, 

"If the voter takes a ballot paper out of the 
polling-station, or deposits in the ballot-box any 
other paper than the one given him by the officer, 
he will he guilty of a misdemeanor, and be subject 
to imprisonment for any term with or without 
hard labor." 
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The echedule adds the following : "iVt>fe.— These 
directions shall be illueti-ated by examples of the 
ballot paper." 

Of couree, the form of directions here would be 
made to conform to the particular provisions of 
our own statute as to penalties, etc., ae they might 
be prescribed. 

The English rules for the conduct of the elec- 
tion require that proper polling -places shall be 
provided by the proper officers in much the same 
way that our own law provides for the leasing of 
proper places by the Bureau of Elections. The 
election officers are required to provide the poll- 
ing-place with materials to mark the ballot papers, 
with instruments for stamping the official mark 
upon them, and with copies of a registry of voters 
or of such part thereof as contains the names of 
the voters allotted to vote at such station. They 
are required to keep the oiKcial mark secret. 

In our own system not only is the register of 
voters always present on election-day, but if extra 
registers are needed for any purpose whatever, 
they are easily liad, in view of the fact that before 
election the entire registry is printed by Assem- 
bly Districts in the City Record. Under the Eng- 
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iish system, the officer designated by Jaw is re- 
quired, on the application of any voter who Is 
incapacitated by blindness or any otber physical 
cause from voting in the manner prescribed by 
law, or of any voter who makes declaration that 
he is unable to read, to cause the vote of such 
voter to be marked on the ballot paper in such 
manner as the voter directs, in the presence of the 
agents of the several candidates, if they desire to 
be present, and the ballot paper to be placed in 
the ballot-box. The name and number of every 
voter whose vote is marked in pursuance of this 
rule, and tlie reason why it is so marked, is re- 
quired to be entered on a iist known to the iaw as 
"the list of votes marked by the election officer." 
The declaration of inability to read is required to 
be made by the voter, at the time of voting, be- 
fore the presiding officer at the election, who is 
required to attest it. Any voter who has inad- 
vertently dealt with his ballot in eucJi a manner 
ZB that it cannot be conveniently used as a ballot 
paper, may, upon delivering it to the ballot officer, 
obtain another ballot paper in the place of the 
one so delivered up, and the spoiled ballot paper 
is required to be immediately cancelled. 
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It is needless to go into minor details. It is 
quite sufficient to point out these general features. 
Onr existing Jaw would not require great modifi- 
cation or many amendments to incorporate into it 
the best and most material featnres of tliissj'stem. 
If it were done, the plea for assessments, because of 
the necessity of providing an extra-legal machinery 
for printing and distributing the ballot, would at 
once disappear; the immense tax, whicJi is now 
unequally borne by the electors, would be borne 
by all alike, because these expenditures are as en- 
tirely public in their character as the expenditures 
for registration or canvassing the ballots. 

It would only be necessary to go one step fur- 
ther to remove the last great opportunity or open- 
ing for fraud or corruption in the contribution 
or use of money. The foregoing suggestions, if 
adopted and added to our existing laws, would 
mate them include, as they should, the entire 
machinery of elections. Bnt even if all of this 
machinery were under the control of the State 
it would still be possible for organizations and 
candidates, by t!ie lavish and corrnpt use of money, 
to secure the election by the purchase of votes. 
No country in the world has probably ever suf- 
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fered more from this evil thau England, and we 
may well profit by its experience. 

There the first act for the prevention of corrupt 
practices was passed in 1854. It has been followed 
by a number of others of an amendatory character. 
All elections are now conducted under the general 
provisions of the Corrupt and Illegal Praetieea Act 
of 1S83. 

The Municipal Corporations Act of 1S83, by sec- 
tion 75, provides that a person guilty of corrupt 
practices at a municipal election shall be liable to 
the like actions, prosecutions, penalties, forfeitures, 
and punishments, as if the corrupt practice had 
been committed at a Parliamentary election. The 
provisions of the Corrupt Practice Preventions 
acts of 1854, 1858, and 18(33 and 1883, are thus 
made directly applicable to municipal and borough 
elections. 

The first of these acts as amended starts out with 
a definition of bkibeey which is so much fuller and 
better thau that of our own law as to justify its 
quotation. The following persons are declared to 
be guilty of bribery : 

" 1. Every person who shall directly or indirectly 
by himself or by any other person on his behalf 
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give, lend, or agree to give or leud, or sliall offer, 
promise, or promise to procure, or to endeavor to 
procure any money or valuable consideration to 
or for any voter, or to or for any person on behalf 
of any voter, or to or for any other person in order 
to induce any voter to vote or refrain from voting, 
or shall corruptly do any such act as aforesaid on 
account of such voter liaving voted or refrained 
from voting at an election. 

"2. Every person who shall directly or indirectly 
by hiiDSeif or by any other person on his behalf 
give or procure, or agree to give or procure, or 
offer or promise to procure, or to endeavor to pro- 
cure any oflice, place, or employment, to or for 
any voter, or to or for any person on behalf of 
any voter, or to or for any otlicr person, in order 
to induce such voter to vote or refrain from vot- 
ing, or shall corruptly do any act as aforesaid on 
account of any voter having voted or refrained 
from voting at any election. 

"3. Every person who shall directly or indirectly 
by himself or by any other person on his behalf 
make any such gift, loan, offer, promise, procure- 
ment, or agreement as aforesaid to or for any per- 
son in order to induce such person to procure or 
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endeavor to procure the return of any person to 
serve in Parliament (or any municipal office) or the 
vote of any voter at any election. 

"4. Every person who shall upon or in conse- 
quence of any such gift, loan, offer, promise, pro- 
cnrement, or agreement, procure or engage, prom- 
ise or endeavor to procure the return of any person 
to serve in Parliament (or any municipal office) or 
the vote of any voter at any election. 

"5. Every person' who shall advance or pay, or 
cause to be paid any money to or to the use of any 
other person, with the intent that such money or 
any part thereof shall be expended in bribery at 
any election, or who shall knowingly pay or cause 
to be paid any money to any person in discharge 
or repayment of any money wholly or in part ex- 
pended in bribery at any election, 

"Provided always that the aforesaid enactment 
shall not extend or be construed to extend to any 
money paid or agreed to be paid for or on account 
of any legal expenses honajide incurred at or con- 
cerning any election. The following persons are 
deemed guilty of bribery : 

"1. Every voter wlio shall before or during any 
election, directly or indirectly, by himself or by 
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any other person on his belialf receive, agree, or 
contract for auj money, gift, loan, or valuable 
consideration, office, place or employment for him- 
self or for any other person, for voting or agree- 
ing to vote, or for refraining or agreeing to re- 
frain from voting at any election. 

" 2. Every person who shall at any election, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by himself or by any other 
person on his behalf, receive any money or valua- 
ble consideration on account of any person for 
voting or refraining from voting or having in- 
duced any other person to vote or refrain from 
voting at any election." 

Treating is defined by the Act of 1883 : 
" 1. Any person who corruptly by himself or by 
any other person either before, during, or after an 
election directly or indirectly gives, or provides, 
or pays wholly or in part the expense of giving 
or providing any meat, drink, entertainment, or 
provision to or for any person for the purpose 
of corruptly influencing that person or any oth- 
er person to give or refrain from giving his 
vote at the election or on account of such person 
or any other person having voted, or refrained 
frnm votinir, (<r being about to vote or refrain 
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from voting at such election, shall be guilty of 
treating. 

" 2. And eveiy elector who corruptly accepts or 
takes any such meat, drink, entertainment, or pro- 
vision shall also be guilty of treating." 

TTkdce ikfluence is defined as follows : 

" Every person who shall directly or indirectly 
by himself or by any other person on his behalf make 
use of or threaten to make use of any force, vio- 
lence, or restraint, or inflict or threaten to inflict 
by himself or by any other person, any temporal 
or spiritual injury, damage, harm, or loss upon or 
against any person, in order to induce or compel 
such person to vote or refrain from voting, or on 
account of such person having voted or refrained 
from voting at any election, or who shall by ab- 
duction, duress, or any fraudulent device or con- 
trivance impede or prevent the free exercise of 
the franchise of any elector, or shall thereby com- 
pel, induce, or prevail upon any elector either to 
give or to refrain from giving his vote at any elec- 
tion, shall be guilty of undue influence." 

It will be noticed that every possible form of 
corruption at au election, commonly referred to in 
this country as bribery, is covered by these defini- 
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tions of bribery and treating. As to tbe provision 
against undue influence, if we were to adopt it, it 
would put an end to numberless evils which now 
tend to defeat a free election, such as the compul- 
sion of employ^ by their employers to vote for 
any particular person, no matter bow cunningly 
such compulsion were to be disguised, tbe threat 
of discipline by a party Machine, club, or other 
political or social organization, or the threat to 
boycott or expel from a trade-,union or other labor 
organization any person refusing to vote as such 
organization might dictate, or any religious influ- 
ence whatever. The necessity for some such legis- 
lation is urgent, although it must be admitted to 
be difficult of procurement at the hands of our 
Legislatures. 

The law provides proper penalties for each of 
tbe foregoing offences, as wel! as for the false and 
fraudulent personation, or the procurement of the 
personation, of any elector. These may be de- 
scribed aa the great or major corrupt practices. 
The minor corrupt practices are referred to in the 
succeeding sections of the statute, thus: 

Sec. 7 of the Act prescribes — 

" 1. No payment or contract for payment sliail 
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for the purpose of promoting or procuring tlie 
election of a candidate at any election, be made — 

" (a) On account of the conveyance of .electors to 
or from the poll, whether for the hiring of horses 
or carriages, or for railway fares or otherwise (but 
electors are permitted to hire conveyance for them- 
selves in common), or 

"(i) To an elector on account of the use of any 
house, land, building, or premises for the exhibi- 
tion of any address, bill, or notice, or on account 
of the exhibition of any address, bill, or notice. 

"(c) On account of any committee-room in ex- 
cess of the number allowed by the first schedule 
to this Act. 

"2. Subject to sucii exception as may be allowed 
in pursuance of this Act. If any payment or con- 
tract for payment is knowingly made in contra- 
vention of this section either before, during, or 
after an election, the person making such payment 
or contract shall be guilty of an illegal practice, 
and any person receiving such payment or being 
a party to any such contract, knowing the same to 
be in contravention of this Act, shall also bo guilty 
of an illegal practice, 

"3, Provided that where it is the ordinary busi- 
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ness of an elector, aa an advertising agent, to 
accept for payment bills and advertisements, a 
payment to or contract with siicli elector, if made 
in the ordinary course of business, shall not be 
deemed to be an illegal practice." 

Section 8 prescribes generally that subject to 
such exception as is allowed in pursuance of the 
act no sum shall be paid and no expense shall be 
incurred by a candidate at an ejection, or by his 
election agent, whether before, during, or after 
the election, on account of or in respect to the 
conduct or management of such election, in excess 
of the maximum amount speciiied in the first 
schedule of the act ; and any candidate or an}' elec- 
tion agent wJio knowingly acts in contravention 
of these provisions is held to be guilty of an 
illegal practice. 

When a [person knowingly provides money for 
any entertainment contrary to the provisions of 
the act, or for any expenses incurred in excess of 
the raaximuTn amount allowed by the act, or for 
replacing any money expended in such payment 
or expenses except aa allowed in pursuance of the 
act, he is guilty of an illegal payment. A person 
convicted of an illegal practice under the forego- 
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ing sections of the act is liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500, and is incapable of being registered 
as an elector for the period of five j"ears. 

Any person who corruptly induces or procures 
a candidate to withdraw from being a candidate 
at any election in consideration of the paynaent or 
promise of payment, as well as any person with- 
drawing in pursuance of such an agreement, is 
guilty of the ofienee of illegal payment. 

No payment or contract for payment for the 
purpose of promoting or procuring the election of 
a candidate at any election is permitted to be 
made on account of bands of music, torches, flags, 
banners, cockades or ribbons, or other marks of 
distinction. Any person making any payment for 
such purpose is guilty of an illegal payment, and 
any person being a party to such eontraet or re- 
ceiving such payment is also i»eld to be guilty of 
illegal payment, if he knew the same to be con- 
trary to law. 

N^o person is permitted, for the purpose of pro- 
moting or procuring the election of a candidate, to 
be engaged or employed for payment or promise 
of payment for any purpose or in any capacity 
whatever, except for the purpose or capacity men- 
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tioned in the echedules of the act. Atij person 
so employed, or any person so employing another, 
is guilty of illegal employment. 

Every bill, placard, or poster liaving reference 
to the election is required to have the name and 
s of the printer and publisher thereof on its 



N'o premises on which the sale by wholesale or 
retail of intoxicating liquors is authorized by 
license, or where intoxicating liquor is sold or sup- 
plied to members of a club, society, or association 
other than a permanent political club, or wherein 
refreshments of any kind, whether meat or drink, 
are ordinarily supplied for siile on the premises, 
or any public elementary school building, is per- 
mitted to be used as a committee -room for the 
purpose of promoting or procuring the election 
of a candidate at an election; and if any person 
hires or uses any such premises or any part thereof 
for a committee-room, he is guilty of illegal hiring 
as well as the person letting such premises, if he 
knew the purposes for which they were intended 
to be used. The section, however, does not apply 
to any part of premises ordinarily used for cham- 
bers or the holding of public meetings, provided 
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6Mch part of the premises has a separate entraoce, 
and has no direct coinmunication with any part of 
the premises in which liquors or refreshments are 
sold. 

On or before the day of nomination a person is 
required to be named by or on behalf of each can- 
didate as his agent for such election, and the can- 
didate may name himself as his own election 
agent, and thereupon become subject to the pro- 
visions of the law, both as candidate and as elec- 
tion agent. The name and address of the election 
agent of each candidate is required, on or before 
the day of nomination, to be notified in writing 
by the candidate, or some one in his behalf, to the 
retorning officer (or say the Burean of Elections), 
who is required to give pnblic notice of the name 
and address of every agent so declared. This 
could here be published in the City Recvi'd at a 
minimum of expense. No candidate is permitted 
to appoint more than one election agent, but the 
candidate may revoke the appointment of his 
agent, in which event he is required to certify 
such revocation and the new appointment to the 
returning officer. 

An election agent of a candidate is permitted to 
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appoint a number of deputies or sub-agents to act 
in difEei-ent election districts. One fuli day before 
the election the election agent is required to de- 
clare in writing the name and address of every 
sub-agent to the returning officer (or inspector), 
who shall make the same public. The election 
agents of a candidate are required, either by them- 
selves or their sub-ageots, to appoint all polling 
agents {or what correspond to our workers at the 
polls), clerks, and messengers employed for pay- 
ment in behalf of the candidate at an election, and 
hired through or on behalf of a candidate. 

Except as permitted by the act, no payment and 
no advance or deposit is permitted to be made by 
the candidate, or by any agent on behalf of the 
candidate, or any other person, at any time, wheth- 
er before, during, or after the election, in respect 
to any expense incurred on account of or in re- 
spect to the conduct or management of such elec- 
tion, otherwise than by or through the election 
agent of the candidate, whether acting in person 
or by sub-agents. 

Every payment in excess of forty shillings is 
required to be vouched for by a receipted bill stat- 
ing the particulars. All expenses at an election 
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are required to be paid within the time limited 
by the act, which is twenty -eight days after the 
day on which the candidates returned are declared 
elected. 

Tlie candidate at any parliamentary election is 
permitted to pay any personal expenses incurred 
by him on account of or in connection with or in- 
cidental to such election to an amount not exceed- 
ing one hundred pounds, but any further personal 
expenses are required to be paid by his election 
agent. The candidate is required to send to his 
election agent within the time limited by the act 
a statement of the amount of his personal expenses 
paid by himself. 

Any person may, if authorized in writing by the 
election agent, pay necessary expenses for station- 
ery, postage, etc., to a total amount not exceeding 
that named in the authority. 

Within thirty-five days after the day on which 
the candidates returned at the election are declared 
elected, the election agent of every candidate ia 
required to transmit to the returning officer a true 
return in the form prescribed by the second sched- 
ule of the act. 

(«) A statement of all payments made by the 
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election agent, together with ali the bills and re- 
ceipts. 

(b) A statement of the amount of personal ex- 
penses, if any, paid by the candidate, 

(c) A statement of the sums paid to the return- 
ing officer for his charges. (We here would have 
no such item.) 

(d) A statement of all disputed claims of which 
the election agent is aware. 

(e) A statement of all the unpaid claims, if any, 
of which the election agent is aware. 

{/) A statement of all moneys, securities, and 
equivalent of money received by the election agent 
from the candidate or any other person for the 
purpose of expenses incurred, or to be incurred, 
or in respect of the conduct or management of the 
election, with a statement of the name of every 
person from whom the same have been received. 

This return is required to be accompanied by a 
declaration made under oath by the election agent 
before a justice of the peace. Where the can- 
didate has named himself as his own election agent, 
he is required to make a like return. At the time 
the agent transmits the return, or within seven days 
afterwards, the candidate is required to transmit 
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to the returning officer a sworn <leclaration setting 
out the fact of his nomination, iynd declaring that 
he has taken no part whatever in the election, and 
further solemnly and sincerely declaring that he 
lias not, and no person, club, society, or association 
at his expense has, made any payment or given or 
promised or offered any reward, office, employ- 
ment, or valuable consideration, or incurred any 
liability on account of or in respect to the conduct 
or management of the election, and further that 
he has not paid any money or given any security 
or equivalent for money to the person acting as 
Iiis agent, or to any person, club, society, or asso- 
ciation, on account of the condnct or management 
of the election, and that he is entirely ignorant of 
any money, security, or equivalent for money hav- 
ing been paid, advanced, given, or deposited by 
any one for tlie purpose of defraying any expenses 
inenrred on account of his election ; and he fur- 
ther solemnly and sincerely declares that he will 
not at any future time, except so far as permitted 
by law, make or be a party to the making or giv- 
ing of any payment, reward, office, employment, 
or valuable consideration for the purpose of de- 
fraying any expenses at the election, or to provide 
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or be a party to the providing of any money, Be- 
ciirity, or equivalent for money for the purpose of 
defraying such expenses. 

A declaration of the same general character is 
required to be made by the election agent, declar- 
ing that no moneys have been spent other than 
those contained in his return of election expenses. 

The returning officer at every election, within 
ten days after he receives from the election agent 
the return of expenses, is required to publish a 
summary of the returns of expenses in not less 
than two newspapers circulating in the county or 
borongh for which the election was held, accom- 
panied by a notice of the time and place at which 
the returns and declarations can be inspected, and 
they charge the candidate with the expense of such 
publication. 

The returning officer (here it would have to be 
the Burean of Elections) keeps the return of the 
expenses and declarations at his oiEce, or at some 
convenient place which he designates, for two 
years following the election. 

All persons guilty of corrnpt or illegal practice 
are disqualified from voting. 

General provision is made for the hearing of 
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persons before they are found guilty of corrupt 
or illegal practice. All registration officers are 
required to keep a list of al! persons incapaci- 
tated from voting because of having been found 
guilty of corrupt or illegal practice under the 
statute. 

The act provides for regular proceedings and 
the trial in the Central Criminal Court on indict- 
ments for corrupt practice at the instance of the 
Attorn ey -genera! ; contains special provisions re- 
t|iiinng witnesses to answer truly all questions 
which they are i-equired to answer by the Elec- 
tion Court, and no witness is excused from, an- 
swering any question relating to any offence at or 
connected with an election on tlie ground that the 
answer would tend to incriminate them, but no 
snch answer can in any proceeding, civil or crim- 
inal, be admitted in evidence against the witness, 
except in ease of a criminal proceeding for per- 
jury in respect to sncli evidence. 

The candidate is declared to be any person who 
is nominated as a candidate at such election, or is 
declared by himself or by others to be a candidate 
after the issue of the writ for the election ; but if 
he is nominated by others without his consent, 
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notliing ill the act shall be so construed as to 
impose upon him any liability as a candidate un- 
less he afterwards gives his assent to the nomina- 
tion. 

Part I. of the first schedule refers to the per- 
sons who may be legally employed fof payment: 

1. One election agent, and no more. 

2. One deputy election agent for each polling 
district, and no more. 

3. One polling agent for each polling station, 
and no more. In a borougli (which corresponds 
to one of our cities) one clerk and one messenger 
for every 500 electors in the borough. 

In applying the principles of the act to this city 
these figures, of course, would have to be much 
modified. 

The act further prescribes that any paid election 
agent, sub-agent, polling agent, clerk, or messen- 
ger may or may not be an elector, but he may not 
vote. 

Part II. refers to election expenses in addition 
to the expenses in Part I., and limits them to— - 

1. Certain sums paid to the returEiing officer in 
confonnity with the law. 

2. i'ersoual expenses of the candidate. 
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3. Expenses of printing, advertising, publishing, 
issning, and distributing addresses and notices. 

i. Expenses of stationery, messengers, postage, 
and telegrams. 

5. Expense of Iiolding public meetings, 

6. In a borongli the expense of committee- room, 
not to exceed one committee -room for each SoO 
electors. 

7. In the county the expenses of a central com- 
mittee-room. 

Part III, provides that the expenses for mis- 
cellaneous matters other than those mentioned in 
Parts I. and 11. shall not, on the whole, amount 
to a maximum of more than £200. 

Part IV. provides a maximum scale of permis- 
sible expenditures. In a borough the e.\pen8es 
mentioned in Parts I., II., and III, of the sched- 
ule other than personal expenses and sums paid 
to the returning officer for charges under the 
law, shall not exceed on the whole a maximum 
amount, as follows : 

If the number of electors on the registry does 
not exceed 2000, tJie maximum amount shall be 
£350. 

If it does exceed 2000, £380, and an additional 
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£30 for ever^ complete 1000 electors in addition 
to the 2000. 

If it is found that a corrupt practice has been 
committed with the knowledge and consent of the 
candidate, he is forever disqualified from holding 
office, and is deprived of his franchise as an elec- 
tor. If euoli corrupt practice is found to have oc- 
curred by the act of the agent with or witliout the 
candidate's knowledge and consent, the candidate 
himself is disqualified from serving during the 
time for which he was elected, and can neither 
hold office nor act as an elector for seven years. 
Similar penalties are imposed on agents and sub- 
agents found guilty. These penalties are all in 
addition to penalties of fines and imprisonment 
after conviction on an indictment of bribery, un- 
due influence, treating, illegal payments, or other 
corrupt practices. 

This system has finally so eliminated the op- 
portunities and the possibilities of fraud and cor- 
ruption in the use of money as practically to have 
put an end to them, if it be considerod what tJiey 
have been any time' the last hundred years.* 

* See Appendix IV, 
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The application of some SHch a system to our own 
elections in combination with a system providing 
for the printing and distribution of tickets at the 
public expense (and onr present election laws could 
ba readily amended in such a manner as to avail 
of all of the best suggestiwiis of the Englisli sys- 
tem without complicating the elections, and with- 
out running counter to any honest public senti- 
ment) wonld remove every one of the foundation 
stones that lie at the base of our present organized 
political machinery. It might be impracticable to 
adopt these laws as applicable to municipal elec- 
tions alone, without changing the time of the 
election, in view of tiie fact that municipal elec- 
tions now take place simultaneously with state or 
national elections. Either the law would have to 
be adopted for all elections whatever throughout 
the State, or else the municipal elections wonld 
have to take place at some time other than that 
provided for state and national elections. The 
opinion has long prevailed among the most thought- 
fnl men in our great cities that the charter elec- 
tion should take place in the spring. The answer 
to this, so far as any answer has been possible, has 
invariably been that the charter election, as a rule, 
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does not elicit sufficient public interest to call oufc 
the entire vote of the city; that such being the 
case the only vote which would come out would 
be the organized Machine vote, and that in that 
event we should be even worse off than we now 
are. It is contended that the advantage of having 
the general and charter elections take place simul- 
taneously is that the largest possible number of 
voters come to the polls, and being there, vote on 
municipal as well as general issues. This objec- 
tion to spring elections has been sought to be an- 
swered by saying that some provision for minority 
representation would entirely overcome it. At 
the last session of the Legislature a bill for spring 
elections in the city of New York was passed, and 
provision was made for minority representation. 
Althongh the Governor believed in the principle 
of a spring election, he, nevertheless, found himself 
compelled to veto the bill because of the provisions 
providing for minority representation, and this was 
justified in view of the fact that minority repre- 
sentation is a mere delusion and snare so long as 
parties are organized and permitted to exist as at 
present. If the objection to spring elections be 
that the great body of voters would not vote, and 
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that the Machines would be more powerful under 
such cireu instances than they even now are, pro- 
visions for minority representation under onr pres- 
ent election laws would only intensify the evil ; 
because, even if the entire voting population came 
out, the party Machines could foreclose the pos- 
sibility of defeat by combination, and thus be 
practically irresponsible as to tlie candidates whom 
they should nominate. 

All of these difficulties wonld, however, be over- 
come if in the municipal election the Machine were 
paralyzed through the deprivation by law of its 
present monopoly of printing and distributing the 
tickets, and if an act similar to the English Act 
for the prevention of corrupt practices were to be 
enacted, thus disfranchising all persons who took 
money in working as canvassers for, or agents of, 
the candidates, limiting the permissible expend!- 
tures of candidates, and requiring their sworn state- 
ments of the amounts actually disbursed. The re- 
snlt wonld be that the municipal elections, being 
entirely disassociated from all general issues, could 
take place in perfect freedom from such issues, 
and party Machines, which are generally built up 
around questions of national politics, and state or 
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national issues, would as such count for little or 
nothing at the charter election. Thus, in charter 
elections at least, the vote could be had of men 
standing in perfect equality before the ballot-box 
as ref^ards every detail of the machinery of elec- 
tion from beginning to end. All general issues 
being eliminated by the possibility of nominations 
independent of all partisan considerations, and it 
being possible to get the name of every candidate 
before every voter at the pnblic expense, the army 
of paid workers would disappear as soon as their 
trade was made criminal, and they were deprived 
of theif own votes. The Machines, and all that 
appertains to them, exist only because the law has 
not gone far enough. When it has gone further, 
and assumed the performance of all the essential 
functions of conducting an election, there will no 
longer be either reason, opportunity, or room for 
the Machine, and no occasion for assessing candi- 
dates or office-holders, for there will be no outlet 
for the money. 

Where only two or three, and they partisan, can- 
didates are in the field, it is only natural that the 
voter, since he has to determine the choice of evils, 
should vote for the candidate of the party with 
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which he uBTially acts. Were the law first to pro- 
vide the means for placing candidates in nomina- 
tion, wlio shall occupy a position exactly as good 
as that occupied by the party candidates, and then 
separate the charter from the general election, the 
means will he fonnd once and for all on the part 
of ail public-spirited citizens for escaping the choice 
of evils, and for acting in municipal matters from 
a municipal point of view only, entirely indepen- 
dent of all state or national considerations. In 
order to make such a remedy as has been suggest- 
ed of real service, it would, under present consti- 
tutional conditions, be well to apply it only to elec- 
tions to city offices, and to make the elective officers 
as few as possible. Those officers now are the 
Mayor, the Comptroller, President of the Board of 
Aldermen, Eeeorder, Judges of the City Court, 
City Judges, the Aldermen, and the Civil Justices. 
The experience of such a law as reforming our 
municipal elections and our municipal govern- 
ment, might lead ultimately to its adoption for all 
state and county officers wiiatever, and work the 
reform which is needed throughout the entire 
Htate, though not so urgently needed as in our 
great cities. It may be said that these reforms 
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are impossible. If so, I would reply in the worda 
of ]\Ir, John Morley: "Nearly all lovers of im- 
provement are apt, in the heat of a generous en- 
thnsiasin, to forget that if all the world were ready 
to embrace tlieir cause, their improvement could 
hardly be needed. It is one of the hardest condi- 
tions of things that the more nnmerons and reso- 
lute the enemies 'of reform, then the more nnmis- 
takably urgent the necessity for it." 
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TABLE OF LICENSED SALOONS IS ASSEMBLY DISTRICTS. 
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The following tables show— 

A. The elective offices in New York City. 

B. The number of election officers for every state or 
niiinieipal election in New York City. 

C. The nuinber of Assembly Distriets and election dis- 
tricts, and the total of registered voters in each As- 
sembly District, and the average of registered voters 
in each election district in New York City, for the 
year 1886. 
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ELECTION OFFICERS. 
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day, and allow no [>ei'son to vote whose name is not on 
tbeir registers, 4tli. They must count and declare the 
vote in their electron district, and return duly attested 
statements of the vote cast to the Clerk of the Board of 
Aldermen, the County Clerk, and the Chief of the Bureau 
of Elections. 

Duties of Poll-clerks. 

There are two poll-clerks in each election district. 
Their duties are also set forth in the " Manual " referred 
to but are chieflv as follows- 1st They must -attend at 
h p g h p g p 

dadm n d dTm 

eahkpp d dhn 
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APPENDIX III. 

1 believe the general statenieni which I have made in 
the text to be entirely con-ect as to tiie decade imme- 
diately preceding tlie fall of the Tweed Ring, notwith- 
standing the fact that I find the following editorial 
article in the N'ew York Herald for Nos-eiuber 1, 1858, 
which will be found very interesting in this connection : 

" The outlay which these candidates for public office 
have to make in the coui'se of a campaign would form 
a very curious study, and its results would be quite 
suggestive. Firat, the nomination has to he paid for, 
and paid for liberally. The price, of course, depends 
upon the salary of the office, or the estimate of what it 
may be made to yield. It is known that 110,000 has 
been paid for a nomination to the Mayoralty, and a like 
sum for that to the Street Comraissionership. Some 
people might possibly fail to see the great advantage to 
be derived from paying $10,000 for an office the salary 
of which for the whole term did not exceed $9000 ; 
but office - holders and office - seekers have a knack of 
reconciling this little anomaly in a mode profitable to 
themselves, but not so profitable to tlie cwnmuriity. 
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The nomination being secured, it then becomes necessary 
to pay for the banners, for the music, for the torch-light 
p f th }. k d tl p! tf h h 

Ih t a — f ti rtll d h f th kj 

k t d R dl f t! t th b 

d n p ] d f t! tl ism llj It 

tbt«00tb Itdtti (B fC 
i k t b b f th C n f I 

$500 t g t t C g $16 000 t b lect d Stre t 
Comm SI fl$OOfOtb ItdMj 

ad p p t t th t ted 1 f tb 

pt fhtmb d tflldpdtl 

f tl d .* t f St t ffi d f C fr 

1 N ■i k t) f d d t f ty f 

b whse gfet tl} tl ffrttgtltd 
ca tfllf htf q tenlj fdllri 

W th tl I d t f tl 'itat d C 1 

tkt Idfftlp idf mt tb 

wl 1 p t tl ty tl 1 t u y b 

f 1} t d t h If 11 f d II ra H p bl 

spirited, generous, and munificent must be our politicians, 
or else how corrupt must be the conduct of our office- 
holders ! The records of the Grand Jury room and of 
tlie criminal courts indicate pretty coDclasively how the 
matter stands," 
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HOW THE EKGLISH LAW HAS WORKED. 
For many years tho English law, like our own, has 
been snch that a fraud in polling or canvassing the vote 
was a practicable impossibility. Nevertheless, the elec- 
tions eontinually misearried becansc of the pi'cvalenec 
of corrupt practices and the enormous expenditure of 
money at the elections. It was to cure these evils that 
thePe nt nofC uptl a t A t f lH83and 18 4 
wa p d N the alu f I lat n I k tl e aliie 
ofab naspjt n only h n a u d by a tual 
ult and th b t ay t r t II hat tl ult of 

th ppi t n t th u t y f th g n -^ p n pie 
f ti En 1 h t n w 11 b t tudy hat tl 3 t 
fth t } t nha b a nEn 1 nl If T! h t y 
f the 1 I f 1 80 a d 188b h w a t m I. d 

contrast between the elections of the two years, and 
amounts to a demonstration of the efficiency of the law. 
In 1880 an unusnally large number of members of 
Parliament were unseated for corrupt practices at the 
elections. An investigation was made by a Royal Com- 
mission of twentj'-fonr members. Among the seats con- 
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toBt«d was that of Alcx.W. Hall, Conservative for Oxford. 
The Mayor of Oxford testified before the Commission 
that the majority of the electors always expected to be 
employed on election-day as clerks and messengers; and 
Mr. Hall's election agent swore that almost all of his pa- 
pers were destroyed " because they wonid have disclosed 
quasi-corrnpt transactions," At Canterbury the agent of 
the Liberal candidate who was defeated swore that his 
principal had deliberately given him money for the ex- 
press purpose of buying up poor voters. Mr. Bntler- 
Johnstone, tbe former Liberal member, swore that he was 
once elected by corrupt practices, and that at least 400 
out of the 2700 voters in the constituency were corrupt. 

At Macclesfield the agent of the Conservative candi- 
date testified that he had bought up sixty Liberals at £5 
per head and their beer; that to try to conduct an elec- 
tion without money was a farce ; and that although he 
had only returned his expenses at £610, they had actually 
been £2690. Tbere were 5700 votes polled, and this 
same witness swore that on one side or the other at least 
4000 had been bribed. Ilis candidate polled 2678, of 
which be, the agent, had bought and paid for 1863, at an 
average of six shillings and eightpcnce each, and had paid 
650 others as clerks, messengers, and committeemen. 

At Boston it appeared that twenty per cent, of the 
voters were employed as clerks, messengers, canvassers, 
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committeemen, or wliat not. Eiit it was at Sandwich 
tliat the most interesting showing was made. The 
special correspondent of the New York World summa- 
rized the evidence at the time, and I cannot do better 
than quote his carefully prepared article from the issue 
of November 28, 1880: 

" Sandwich, in the fair county of Kent, consists of the 
parishes of Deal, Walmer, St. Mary, St. Peter, St. Clem- 
ent, and St. Bartholomew. Sandwich, with a population 
of 14,916 and a registration of 2115 electors, freemen, 
inhabitants rated for the relief of the poor and lodgers to 
the value of £10, It returns two members to Parlia- 
ment. In 1832 both were Liberals; in 1835 the dclc- 
Cation was divided; in 1837 the Liberals regained the 
second seat, which they lost at a by-election in 1841; 
in 184V two Liberals were elected; in 1852 the delega^ 
tion was amicably divided; in 1857, in 1859, and in 
1865 the Liberals elected both members; and though 
in 1866, at a by-election, the Conservative candidate 
just secured the vacant seat, at the general elections of 
1868, 1874, and 1880 the Liberal members, Messrs. E. H. 
Knatchbull-IIugessen and H. A, Brassey, were returned. 
In 1874 the Liberals polled 1035 votes, and the Con- 
servatives 764 ; and the Libera! majority was so large that 
in April last the Conservatives ran no candidates. In 
May, however, Mr. Knatchbiill-Hugessen was elevated to 
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the peerage as Lord Brabourne, and for the vacant seat 
against Sir Julian Goldsmid, Liberal, the Consen'atives 
put up Mr. C H. Croinpton- Roberts, a wealthy contractor, 
who carried the borough by 1145 to 705. The result 
was so manifestly obtained by irregular means that a pe- 
tition was made, on which the Conservative member was 
unseated on the ground of bribery by his agents ; Sir 
Julian's agents being similarly to blame, each side was 
ordered to pay its own costs, and the House was recom- 
mended to suspend the issue of a new writ nntil the ex- 
traordinary prevalence of corruption had been inveati- 



" A Royal commission, composed of Mr. William Hay- 
worth Holl, Q. C, and Messrs. Richard Edward Turner 
and Francis Henry Jeune, barristers, has been taking evi- 
dence in the doomed borough for several weeks past. 
Both candidates, their agents, and several hundred voters 
have been examined, and the story of an English Eatans- 
wil! is worth giving. I may prelude it by stating that 
the expenses at the uncontested election in April were 
£583, while ia May those incnrred by Mr. Crompton- 
Roberts were returned at £3153 5«. 3d., and those of 
Sir Julian Goldsmid at £888 13s. Id., or something over 
111 of your currency for each vote polled. But these 
figures, circumstantial as they are, do not represent the 
total expenditure; the third witness, Sir Julian's agent, 
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told how a single sum of illSOO had been brought down 
by the Liberals, gave it as his candid opinion that unless 
a man were prepared to spend £2000 it was idle for him 
to contest the borongh, and declared that he had told 
Sir Julian at their first interview that £3000 would be 
needed to secure his election. Before the ballot all free- 
men used to receive £1 each when they went to the poll. 
Mr. Crompton -Roberta's solicitor admitted that corrupt 
practices prevailed extensively at the election. Then the 
Commissioners began to unearth these corrupt practices 
in detail. One Liberal agent spent £iO in treating and 
£51 in buying voters at from 15 shillings to £4 a head. 
A Conservative agent spent £3S0 in hiring public-houses 
as committee-rooms at £5 each ; in all, the Conservatives 
had ninety-one 'headquarters' — one for every 12 voters. 
One spent £96 in bribery ; another, £48 ; a third, £80 ; 
a fourth, £52, and so on down a long list. One enter- 
prising publican let his house to the Conservatives and 
bribed for the Liberals. Another, who had been given 
£30, kept £33 I9s. for himself, securing one other vote 
besides his own; he chained £10 for canvassing that 
voter. The members of the ' Bold Forty-two ' got £3 
13s. each from the Liberals and £3 each from the Con- 
servatives, and one particularly bold Forty-twoer got £35 
13s. in all by selling himself impartially to all canvassers. 
This, indeed, was the common practice ; over fifty voters 
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1 to swear that tliey haJ been bribed 
on both sides ; one bad been bongbt thrice. Several said 
regretfully that they should lite to have another snch job. 
The lowest price paid for voters was £3, with a further sum 
of £2 promised after the election ; not a few witnesses 
said they hadn't yet received the £2, but still hoped to get 
it. One, a builder, declai'ed that he had bribed at that 
election, and at every previous election, and ' woufd spend 
money again if he had a chance.' Kefresliments were pro- 
fusely distributed to the free and independent. One man 
spent £20, and ' treated every one he saw ;' another spent 
£ll,andsoon. One landlord brought in a bill for ' 3 cwt. 
of rope and refreshments.' Altogether, the Conservatives 
spent between £2000 and £3000 on public-houses, and 
the Liberals £750— so small a sum, indeed, that the free 
and independent voters went to Sir Julian Goldsmid in per- 
son to ask where any of his beer was to be had. But the 
great device of this memorable election was — flags ! The 
town was described by one witness as ' a forest of poles ;' 
another said that people came many miles to see the dis- 
play of bunting. There was one glorions pole from 
which twenty flags floated, with, at the mast-head, a huge 
pennant inscribed 'Our Tlustrious Leaders,' and bearing 
the natnes of the members of the Cabinet, first, the 
fl^ and the pole are bought of voters at fancy prices; 
then a site on which to erect the pole is rented from a 
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voter ; tlien any number of voters are tiired to put it up ; 
and finally a number of watcliers arc engaged to protect 
it. One pole cost £25 ; it took thirty men three days to 
erect it, and two reliefs of watchei-s, each of six men, 
stood sentry over it at £2 apiece. One voter asked £30 
for a site on which to plant a flag-staS, but came down to 
£2 ; another got £3 for ' watching ' a (lag — the ' watch- 
ing' consisting in 'looking at it' when he went to bed 
and when he got up. One influential voter, whose an- 
nual rent is £46, got £84 for the use of five rooms of 
his house during two weeks. One man "iold h s vote 
twice, had his two children retained as m s e c rs at £l 
each, and received £t for his services in walk ng p and 
down the street.' Tliei'e were some 230 me sengers e n 
ployed ; among them were boys of nine h ve e pa d 
4s. &d. a day. One snug British tradesman appeared 
who 'never altered his opinions — when there was an 
election he gave one vote to one side and one to the oth- 
er ; all he wanted was to speak the trnth— he did not 
come there with a false tongue.' Another impartially 
dressed his shop in blue, distributed Liberal bills, and put 
blue bows on his children for one week, and the next 
hung out red banners on his outward walls, distributed 
Conservative documents, and put red neckties on his 
children. One voter grumbled because the Commission- 
ej's refused to allow him his expenses when subpoenaed a 
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second time after tlie discovery that he had been bribed 
twice, but had said nothing about the second bribery in 
his first examination. Another, who had sold himself 
for £%, clamored for 5», for loss of time in testifying to 
his shame. Another, a journeyman boat - builder, de- 
manded first-class travelling expenses. One agent swore . 
to having I'eceived — from ' a short, dart man ' whom he 
did not know — a sum of £1000 or £1300; when re- 
called npon the discovery that the amount was J1700 it 
came out that there had been ' such a rush to get it ' that 
he had not been able to count it before it was divided 
up. In all about 900 of the 1650 votera swore to hav- 
ing been bribed. One agent declared that there were 
not 300 persons in Deal who did not have money, that 
sivty per cent, of the electors were venal, and that things 
had changed since the old times, when from £20 to £30 
was paid for a vote to a limited class of corrupt electors, 
since ' now it was a general thing, and he could hardly 
go into a house bvit the people asked what they were to 
have.' If money was one side, the candidate on the other 
wonld, ho said, stand no chance ; and besides having the 
money, the Conservatives announced that if they were de- 
feated they wonld never contest the borough again, so 
that the residents, terrified at this prospect, elected Mr. 
Crompton -Roberts, so as to compel the Liberals to put 
him out at the next election. 
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" The evidence of the two candidates was deeply in- 
teresting. Sir Julian Goldsmid said that on going to 
Sandwich his first ominous experienee was hearing the 
universal remark : ' We were afraid we were not going 
to have a contest' The Liberal agent told him it would 
cost about ;E2500 to carry the borough, and that the 
custom of the locality was to pay cash. Sir Julian spent 
£2230, or nearly thrice the amount returned to Parlia- 
ment — the bulk of it, £1500, being furnished by a con- 
tractor for public works at Rochester and Sheerncss, 
who said that he had 'generally paid Sir Julian's regis- 
tration expenses, his subscriptions and such like.' Tho 
money was sent in gold on a verbal message delivered 
by a second person, and was given to a third person with 
whom the contractor was not acquainted, and who merely 
signed his initials to an unstamped and undated receipt ! 
Sir Julian found during his second day's canvassing that 
the Liberals were only running him to have a contest, 
and intended to defeat him; that the amount of ficti- 
tious employment was ' enormous;' that tradesmen were 
being bought on all sides with orders for goods ; that 
strangers asked him in the streets for money — hence he 
began taking notes for a petition before the election had 
taken place, and the day after it was held consulted with 
his friends, who declared it his duty to the public to 
have the borough disfranchised. *It was something 
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dreadful,' s^aid tlie baronet, ' to have to go thnj,,gti what 
I went tlirougb, aad my main reason for petitioning was 
ttiat no otlier candidate should be placed in my posi- 
tion.' He was threatened with personal violence ; one 
voter, a leading Liberal, declared on the stand before 
the Commission that after finding out how ' mean ' bis 
candidate was (in pressing the petition) he wouid gladly 
vot« to have him drowned) It was offered by the Con- 
servatives that if Sir Julian would withdraw the petition 
and save the place from risk of disfranchisement, Mr. 
Crompton - Roberts would resign and Sir Julian would 
be allowed to walk over for the vacancy, and be paid 
his expenses at both elections and on the petition. Mr. 
Foord, the contractor already alluded to, said it cost him 
about £560 a year for party expenses. The iGl500 
went to Sandwich in May ; in July Sir Julian thanked 
him for sending the money; in September ho said he 
would repay it shortly, when he had some money coming 
ill, and Mr. Foord said, ' Pay when you like.' October 
20th Sir Julian sent him a check, but the check had not 
yet been put through the bank. 

"But, oh, what a delightful witness Mr. Crompton- 
Roberts was ! He told his agent that it was hardly fair 
to Sir Julian to engage so many public-houses, but the 
agent assured him that there would be enough left for 
the Liberals. Ho told his agent that he was bothered 
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by pcojile catcliing iiold of hira in thi; street and askiiig 
if tiiey might not liave some flags, and the agent said, 
' FI^s are illegal, and I cannot authorize any until the 
other side start it.' Hearing that Sir Julian was to be 
made a Forester, Mr. Crompton-Robei-ts thought he ' had 
better become one likewise ;' and ' liaving understood 
that it was usual for new lucnibers to stand glasses 
round, asked the President's pemiission to order them,' 
whereupon Right Worthy — or whatever it is — Brothei' 
Goldsmid remarked that that was ' sailing very near the 
wind,' the law about treating being very rigid. On the 
Bank Holiday Mr. Crompton-Roborts gave a regatta, at 
which every boat got a money prize, and the townsfolk 
were all admitted free to the pier to see it. When he 
heard that only £20 would be expended for the fireworks 
on this holiday, Mr. C romp ton -Roberts told his butler that 
he had often spent more than that for fireworks on the 
birthday of one of his children, and if the butler beared 
the display was going to be shabby he was to add what 
money he thought necessary. I>uring the 4¥hole time he 
was in the borough Mr. Crompton-Roberts only saw ' one 
man a little gone,' and ho was ' astonished ' when he re- 
ceived the petition with its allegations. He could not 
believe them, and was further 'astonished' when his 
solicitor informed him that there must be some fire where 
there was so much smoke. The Conservative candidate 
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asked piteousi) If tL I oi uvh was to be won by illegal 
means, why was. I made to w irk harder than I ever did 
in my hfe fti i fortnight' My agent, gentlemen, had 
my complete conhden e and I was like a child in his 
hands.' Poor Mr. Crompton-lloberts had to go round 
making speeches with a bit off of the top of one of his 
teeth, which made it agony for him to speak, but his in- 
exorable agent refused to let liini stop, and declared he 
was going to carry the election if he killed tlie candidate. 
Mr. Crompton-Roberts spent £6600 on the election, this 
snm not including his personal expenses or his petition 
costs, and thought ' this had been done economically, as 
he had always thought an election cost something like 
£10,000.' It is but just to say that he scattei-ed much 
money in a manner that was ludicrous rather than cor- 
rupt; he 'tipped' his sons lavishly; he gave money 
freely to personal friends in gratitude for their expres- 
sions of hopefulness and sympathy ; and he forced a £20 
note on his governess for showing an interest in his can- 
didature. He gave £18 to one local charity and £5 to 
another — the Foresters' Widow and Orphan Fund ; by- 
the-way, his 'glasses round' on his election to the fra- 
ternity cost him £12. His house-keeper was liberal in 
distributing sums of from 2s. to 10s. to poor people who 
passed his house ; his chemist got one order of £8 for 
soda-water alone; it took four butchers and five poultor- 
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s to supply tlie family with meat and poultry, 
B some extracts from his canvassing-book ; 



' ' 1. W. M. — Paraljzed ; wants help to get cbange of air ai 

" 2. G. M.— Wants better pension. 

"3. D. B.— Very favorable, hut poor. 

' ' 4. T. J.— Promised ; wants a little drop. 

' ' 5. J. T.— Wants liquoring. 

"6. W. R.— Wants cash. 

"7. G. C. — Wants much assistance; had much illness in ti 

jse; half a year's tent at 3s.=;£3 18s. 

' ' 8. J. T. — Wife wants liquoring up. 

' ' 9. T. II. S.— Mother wants a liquor up. 

' ' 10. G. T.— Some Brabee sugar powder. 

"11. T, S.— Eipeuaes to Ratnsgate to be paid ; can bring t\ 



" When examined as to these entertaining entries, Mr. 
Crompton-Robei'ts declared that No. 1 ' made that state- 
ment, itnd seemed to think he had a claim ;' tliat he told 
No. 2 he had no right to ask a candidate to get him an 
increased pension ; that the note about No. 3 was ' a 
statement of his case,' and not a hint about corrupting 
him ; that No. 4 was ' a liqiiory kind of fellow,' and so 

All this was in 1830. Every one familiar with Eng- 
lish history is more or less acquainted with the corrup- 
tion which prevailed in the earlier days, when, in his will, 
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the Eight Hon.'Geoi^e Venables made a bequest of five 
thousand pounds to his "dear son-in-law towards the 
purchase of a scat in Parliament;" when elections were 
openly bought and sold ; and when, for instance, one 
thousand pounds were offered for a single vote, as was 
once done at Malmesbury. But in 1880 better things 
were to have been expected, snd although very great 
improvements had been made on the election methods 
and morals of the early part of the eentHry, corruption 
was still rife, because of the numberless ways of cloak- 
ing it which were offered on every hand. It was to 
cure this evil that Sir Henry James's Act was passed. 
When it was under discussion il was freely/ predicted that 
it must fail of its purpose because (he evils complained 
of viere not such as could be reached by legislation. 
How admirably the law has succeeded, however, may be 
seen from the following summary of the official returns 
of election expenses for 1886, published in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, under the title " The Cheapest Election on Rec- 

" The ofBcial return showing the cost of the election 
of 1886 which has just been published is drawn up in 
the same way, and shows the same general features as 
the similar return for the election of 1885. This earlier 
return was analyzed so fully in our columns (September 
10 
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6, 1886) from the point of view of the Corrupt Practices 
Act that we need not dwell on this matter again. It will 
suffice to state generally that every conclusion we then 
drew is confirmed hy the experience of a second election 
under the Act. The expenses have been reduced ail 
ronnd by at least one-half ; and not only so, but as a rule 
those who pay highest no longer poll heaviest. On the 
contrary, it would probably be found that the unsuccess- 
ful candidates throughout the kingdom spent considera- 
bly more than the elected members. This is notably the 
case in Ireland, where Parnellites generally beat their op- 
ponents by doijble the number of votes and at half the 
cost. As another point of resemblance bt-tween thi"! 
election and the last we mav nttice that Noithampton 
still retains its honorabli, position of beinj the cheipest 
seat going ; Mr Laboucheic and Mi Eiadiaugh paid onh 
6d. a vote — a reduction of 2d on last time 

"But indeed the sahent feituie of this election 
throughout on the hnancial side is its cheipness Before 
illustrating this pjint howe\ei m detail we niaj gne 
in the same form as on the hat occasion the actual fig 
ures. The fcllowing table is compiled from the Blue- 
boolc; in the totU e\penses' column shillings and pence 
are omitted throughout — this explains the apparent in 
accuracy in the totals 
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Bipeusfs. 


Cost 
per Vols. 


Total 


Cnsl 
per Vote. 


EDgland: 


£ 
284,989 
203,831 


s, d. 
fi 2 


£ 
488,636 
2T,056 

82,858 

26,644 


s. d. 
4 
4 10 

4 7 

2 6 




Uaiversities 

Total Englaud 

Wales: 


18,801 
8,265 


4 ii 

4 6 




ToUl Wales 

Scotland: 


65,629 

26,983 

'245 


5 8 
3 3 




Total ScoUand.... 
Ireland: 


20,852 

4,142 

D49 


2 5 
2 2 
2 10 




Universities 

Total Ireland 

Total United Kingdom 






624,086 


4 



" The total cost of electing the present Parliament was, 
it will tiius be seen, £624,086, that of electing the last 
£1,036,645, showing a decrease of over £400,000. This 
enormous reduction was, however, partly due, of course, 
to the simple fact that there were many more uncon- 
tested elections in 1886 than in 1885. In 1885 there 
were 641 contests, in 1886 only 442. Now, uncontested 
elections do not cost nothing, hut they cost very little. 
We shall not be far wrong, therefore, if, for the purpose 
ot comparison, we ignore the cost in these cases, and 
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bring the iigures of the two elections to 
ure OB the basis of the number of contests. On this 
showiog the cost of the 1886 election would — at the rate 
of the 1885 one — have been £707,920; it was £624,086 
— leaving even so a reduction of over £80,000. The re- 
duction will perhaps be brought out more clearly by the 
following comparative table ; 





Total Cost. 




Cost per vote. | 


coel per 


EnEl«na. 


w.... 


Scntlfliia. Irelfliid. 


tTiiiWd 
Kiiigdnm. 


1885. . 
1BS6. . 


£ 

1,026.845 

624,086 


£ 
1,601 










4 4 

4 


5 1 
4 10 


4 12 5 


4 



" It is a reduction, it wiH be seen, of about 1 per cent, 
all alon^ the line. Absolutely and relatively to the num- 
ber of contests alike the election of 1886 is the cheap- 
est on record. 'Unionists' may fairly boast that al- 
though they carried the Union in 1800 by bribery and 
corruption, they 'maintained' it in 1886 on the cheap." 

As was pointed out by the New York Evening Post, 
the most significant fact disclosed by the English elec- 
tions of 1886 is " that the grand total of expenditure by 
candidates is miy a little mnre than one-half of the grand 
total allowed by the law." The fact is, that competi- 
tive expenditure, as it exists in this country to-day, must 
continue because of the essential nature of all competi- 
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tioQ of this kind to increase the outlay of all canditJates 
whatever in a steady progression. Expenditure begets 
expenditure ; and assnming that a candidate is permitted 
to spend as much as he pleases, his competitors will al- 
ways be impelled to spend as much as he or suffer the 
consequences. It is in this way that certain districts get 
hopelessly debauched. Thus, when Mr. L. P. Morton 
first ran for Congress in New York City, his district was 
flooded with money ; and when, subsequently, Mr. Roswell 
P. Flower and Mr. W, W. Astor, botii millionaires, ran 
in the same district, the competitive expenditure was such 
as to produce aimost complete demoralization. The his- 
tory of the English law shows that where the permissible 
expenditure is limited the opposite effect is produced, 
and that candidates no longer being allowed to test their 
()opularity by the length of their purses, find no motive 
or incentive to spend even the moderate sums allowed 
by law. In 1880, with about 3,000,000 voters in 419 
constituencies, there was spent over £3,000,000 or $15,- 
000,000 ; while in 1886, with an increased number of vot- 
ers, there was expended but £624,086, or about $3,000,- 
000. In 1880 ninety-five petitions alleging corrupt prac- 
tices were presented, while only two were presented in 
1885 and only one in 1886. To quote tiie New York 
Nation, referring to these facts, " Corruption in politics 
has been practically abolished." Tlie most interesting 
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fact of all, however, is that already referred to, that the 
expenditure did not reach the permitted limit ; comment- 
ing on wh h f he London Daily News says, " The 
first th ng wh h h (the figures) prove is the complete 
succe S H n James's Act. The chief feature of 

that A w3 ha aid down a maximum expenditure, 
to ex d w b w old be a corrupt practice voiding 
the s Th xp ts said that the maximum was 

placed w — h xperionce of the last election dem- 

onstrates that, as usual, the experts were wrong, and that 
on the contrary the maximum is too high. It would 
be possible to reduce by at least one-fonrth the sums al- 
lowed by law without in any way starving the elections. 
There are very few cases in which the t 
reached." 
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AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, 

■ Viewed from the Standpoint of Univeraal History. By 
John Fiske. pp. 158. 12mo, Cloth, *1 00. 

Mr. Fiske is one of the few Americans who is able to exercise 
a dmpaHsionate jnitgment upon questions which have been the 
cause of quarrels hetneen parties an<l sections. Mr. Fiske has a 
calm was of considering our modem ideas from the standpoint 
of universal history. — -V. F, Journal of Comm^ce. 

We know of no treatise concerning American history which ia 
likely to exercise larger or better inflnenoe in leadiug Americana to 
read between the lines of onr country's annals. • • • The little 
book ia so direct and simple in the manner of ita presentatiou of 
truth, so attractive in substance, that ita circulation is likely to 
be wide. Its appeal ia as directly to the farmer or mechanic as 
to the philosophic student of politics or history. — N. Y. Cotamerdal 
AdveriUer, 

There is not a line in the entire work which is not laden with 
the richest fruits of a trained and powerful intellect. — ComtnercUil 
BuUetin, Boston. 

When Mr. Fiske comes to discuaa American hiatory by the com' 
parative method, he enters a field of special and Tital interest to 
all who have ever taken up this method of study. Onr history, as 
tbe author says, when viewed in this broad and yet impartial way, 
acquires a new dignity. There is no need to say that Mr, Fiske'a 
pages are worthy of the moat careful study.— BrooWyn Union. 

From thia point of view the consideration of the political ideas 
of this country becomes something more than a mere study of 
history ; it constitutes a page of philosophy, a social study of tbe 
most transcendant importance. 8nch is the spirit with which 
Prof. Fiske handles his subject. He shows how our institutions 
have grown and developed from the past, Low they have a firm 
basis in nature, and how they must develop in the future. The 
lectures are important reading ; they are also pleasant reading, for 
the literary style of Prof. Fiske is exceptionally pure, clear, and 
graceful.— Boston Gazette. 

A volume of great int«Te8t, and illustrates very happily some of 
the fundamental ideas of American politics by setting forth their 
relations to the general history of mankind. * ■ ■ We heartily 
commend this little volume to soch of our readers as desire to en- 
large their ideas and views of the political prinoiplea underlying the 
foundations of our system of government.— CArisfiiin at Work, N. Y. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHER, New York. 

tW Sent by mail, jmslage prfpaid, to on;) par* t/ the UiiUed Slalo ne Canada, aa 
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CHARLES NORDHOFF'S WORKS. 



CALIFORNIA : A Book for Travellers and Settlers. Bj CHiELKS NoBD- 
uoTf. A New Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Clotb, 

Mr, NordholTB pljin l« 
genae, a Doric tnilhfaloeee, and a very ei 



THE COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES; from 
Personal Visit and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of the 
Economists, Zoarites, Sbakers; the Amana, Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, 
Icartan, and other Existing Sociedes; their Religious Creeds, Social 
Practices, Numbers, ludustriea, and Present Condition. By Charles 
NoBDHDFF. niustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

Mr.NofdhoS'lias derived hie materials from persDnal observation, hBviD» vis- 
it«d (be prindpal Commnnlstle eodetlea in the tToited Statss, and taken dwgent 
note of Uia peculiar Aolqrea of tbeir nll^ne creed and practices, Ibeir social aud 
domeetio cnatoma, aod thdr Indnetrial aad flDanda] arrangeiuente. * * * With bla 
exceptional]; keen poiven oTparception, and bia hablte ofpractlsed obeervatloii, 
he could not engage In snob an inqnlrr wlthont amasBliig a fnnd nf cnriaas 
iniarmatlOD. In Btatlng tbe results of bis fnveetlgatlons, he wriiea with eieni- 
plaiy candor and impartlalltr. though not without Uie eierciEe of Jnet aud sound 
dIscrimlnaUon.— .y. Y. Tril/ane. 



Light, clever, we] l-writiBo skelches.— .V. V, TtTof. 

A Tivelf and agreeable volume, {all of bniaor and incident.— Boiean Trangaipi 



NordhofPs object is not so much to present a religioni 
cBl and anffictent reasons for evety-d ay beliefs. He writ 
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BY ALBERT STICKNEY. 



DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. AStudy of Politics. 
By Ai,BEKT Stickney. pp. 170. 12mo, Cloth, |1 00. 

It has the merit of indepmdent, earnest, and original convictioQ. It is 
tbroughout thoToughlj American, and shows the democratic training that 
has Dmde New England life bo forceful in all parts of this country. . . . The 
book wil! arouse interest because of its freshness and evident a.nd sensible 
patriotism. — Phitaddp/iia Times. 

Mr. Stickne; is thoroughly convinced that our present Constitution does 
not meet the requirements of this nation, and bis reasons for so thinking 
he has giten with great energy and clearness. ... Mr. Stu-knev is an 
unusually stlmuladng and suggestive nriter. — Rochester Democrat and 
Chronide. 

The espofiition of the evil of professional politicians, of ring rule poii 
ties, and of divided responsibility should be read by every citizen — N. 7 
Herald. 

It is the aim of this volume to show thai there is a remedy, and that 
this is in simply returning to a truly popular representative government. 
. . . The volume will surely be accepted as a raluable contribution to the 
political thought of the time. — N. ¥. 'Hmea. 

A clear, vigorous discussion of practical politics. ... It is one of many 
signs that people are thinking to the point, as well as a help to students 
to formulate thar own vague notions. — AlUiiitie Montfdy, Boston. 

An intelligently and forcibly considered study in politics, deals temper' 
ately, justly, vigorously, and from the sCaml-point of a consistent and con- 
scientious Democrat, with the principles, precepts, and practice of democ- 
racy in its intended purity and impadjai administration of justice. — JVeui 
OrUam Timei-Democrat. 

A TRUE REPUBLIC. By Albert Sticknet. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Mr. Stiokney writes well and forcibly, and some of his proposltiona are 
undeniably true. . . . His elegantly made and interesting hook will be classed 
with the Utopia of Sir Thomas More and the Bepublie of Plato.— ^. Y. 
Euenivg MaS. 

Mr. Stiokney's book will be found very suggestive. He sketches the 
different kinds of government people have lived under, and leviews our 
own. Every thinking American should read it — iV. K Commercial Ad- 
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NEWCOMB'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Simon Nkwcomb, LL.D,, Professor of Mathematics, 
U. S. Navy, Professor in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Author of " Popular Astronomy," &c. pp. xvi., 
548. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Notbing so good is, that wc kuovr of, to be founij elsewbcre. Everj eee- 

tion, we might ahoost say everj page, abounds in instructioD The book 

should be more than read ; it should be carefully studied, and Btudenls who 
make thcmsetvea masters of the problems set for them in the illustrations 
and exercises interspersed among the chapters would koow mote of the 
subject than many of the avowed professors of the scienee in our colleges. 
— /f. v. Commereiat Advertiser, 

It is timely, useful, and invaluable. The questions considered are now 
before the citizens of the United Siates for their decision. More valuable 
help than that afforded by this volume towards a complete nnderstaoding 
of these questions and tonarcis conclusions that will promote national 
prosperity, is not to l>e found. — Chriatian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

In the present volume Professor Newcomb has directed his great powers 
of analysts to the difBcult subject of political economy. Whatever such a 
man says about anything he never fails to make clear. The reader of thia 
eipoaitJon of a scienee little understood will never have the slightest doubt 
ot Professor Newcomb'a meaning, — X". Y. Journal of Commerce. 

In a broad and profound consideration of the subject on both its sden- 
tific and practical side; in an engaging candor, a mathematical clearness 
and precision, and a weighty grasp of the great subject and its relations, 
no previous work on political economy can compare with this by Dr. New- 
comb. — Boston E»eni«!f Traveller, 

The merit of Professor Newcomb's treatment consists in thorough 
knowledge and mastery of the subject, in its freedom from pat-tisanship, 
its simple and clear logical statement and apt illustration, and in its gen- 
eral suggestiveness to the reader to inquire and think for himself from 
what is ^ven him. Through this combination of essentials to instruction 
and independent investigation it has the power to accomplish more than 
any other work. — Boston. Glohe. 

Pdblissbd by harper & BROTHERS, New York. 

t of tht United Slalti 
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CAIMES'S WORKS Oli POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY NEWLY EXPOUNDED. By J. E. 
Calenes, LL.D,, late Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London, Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, 12 50. 

It is with great pleasure that we weicome another contribudon to Po- 
litical Economj from the ablest living representative of the school of 
Ricurdo and Mill Mr. Caimes aims at restating and modiffing some of 
tbe doctrines which have hitherto passed muster as established principles. 
Be brings to the task a remarkable power of sustained and accurate 
thought upon topics which are apt to bewilder an ordinary brain, and a 
capacity for lucid expression whieb is bardly less rare and admirable. — 
Saltirdai/ Reinea, London, 

It Dot onlj throws new light on some of the most important problems 
of the science, but it entirely recasts the theorj of cost of production, and 
thereby clears away, to a great eitent, the mists and fogs by which the 
doctrines of international trade and international values are surroiiaded. 

The most important contribution which political economy has teoeiied 

for many years. — AlkeaiEian, London. 

THE CIIARACTEE AND LOGICAL METHOD OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. E. Caienes, LL.D. 

12nio, Cloth, $1 50. 

Mr. Cairnes has rendered a great service lo the literature of political 
economy in brining out a second and greatly enlarged edition of this re- 
markable work. The present volume has received so many and such val- 
uable additions that it will be read with almost as much interest as if it 
were an entirely new work. The general purpose of the book, which is to 
show that the deductive method is that which should bo adopted in the 
pursuit of economic investiga^ons, is dealt with by Hr. Cairnes in a most 
inaateriy and conclusive manner. — Mraminer, London. 

The luddity and logical coherence of Professor Catrnes's writings render 
them admirable text-books for students, as well as useful for more mature 
thinkers. — Saturday Smiieio, London. 

So economical wril«r in England has, since Mill, commanded so much 
of public attention and respect.— JViifiOB, N. T. 



' HARPER & BROTHERS, Nei 
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THE KAILWAYS AMD THE REPUBLIC. 



The Railways and the Republic. By James F. Hud- 
son. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
This book is of absorbing interest W every Ameriear, if only as a con- 
tribution to contemporary history. The fac^ concerning the railway eys- 
tem, which be has compiled wiUi great industry, will be more novel and 
more surprising to most readers than any narrative of patty struggles in 
Great Britain or of Russian aggression in Asia. Many writers hare given 
glowing descriptions of tlie growth of railways, of the ingennity and enei^ 
which have built them up, and of their services to civilization, showing 
how they add effidency to productive industry, improve and enlarge our 
national resources, and osercome the narrowness of local and provincial 
life by diffusing a broad national spirit. But Mr. Hudson, while recog- 
nizing the full force of these familiar thoughts, examines the subject from 
anotherpoint of viewi'and finds in it one of the gravest social and political 
problems which ever confronted a great people. Qe shows that the rail- 
way corporations have acquired and now exercise a power over trade and 
industty such aa no government, however despotic, ever dared to usurp; 
that the managers of the roads, by their secret and irrespon^ble control 
of rates, became the arbiters of success or failure in mining, manufactures, 
and commerce; that they can tlius acquire unearned fortunes for them- 
selves, and can largely dictate the distribution of wealth in society at large 
according to their caprice or favor, and without regard lo industry, enter- 
piiae, or merit. He describes in detail the process by which these powers 
have been used in several typical instances to neutralize the laws of trade, 
to destroy the natural advantages of particular places, to ruin whole groups 
of independent competitors, and even to build up actual monopolies. His 
account of the rise of the Standard Oil Company by the ^d of discrimina- 
tions made in its favor by the " Trunk Line" railroads, until from one 
among many refiners of petroleum it has become absolute master of the 
trade in this staple, is the romance of a career ot conquest in business not 
less marvellous than was Hannibal's in war. He explains how the rapid 
development of agriculture in the Western States, with advancing values 
ot lands, has been coinddent with a decline of the same interest in the 
Eastern and Middle States, and an actual decrease in the value of farms, 
as the direct result of the persistent discrimination of the railroads against 
"local fmghts." He sketches the history of "pooling" among the rail- 
roads, from its origin in the combination of two or three parallel lines to 
destroy their mutual competition, down to the audacious and magnificent 
scheme by which it is now proposed to subject all the great highways ot 
the nation to the dominion of a secret commercial oligarchy. He proves 
clearly that if such a conspiracy is successful, it will have the power to 
subjugate and ri^dly monopolize other branches of trade far more impor- 
tant ^an that in oil. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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WHAT SOCIAL CLASSES OWE 
TO EACH OTHER. 

By William Grabam Sumner, ProfeBsor of Political and 

Social Science in Yale College. 16rao, Cloth, 60 cents. 

There is no page of the book that is not weighty with meaning. 
The argument that runs through it is like a chain, atrangl; weld- 
ed, link ou to link. * " • Prof. Sutnuet gives clear, poiuted, and 
powerful utterance to much social aud political wisdom. The 
teaching of the book is just of (hat sort which is most needed by 
the jouug America of to-day. — Boston Commonweallh. 

The conclusions ho reaches are substantially unanswerable. ■ * * 
No more important doctrine than this can welt be proclaimed, and 
our coimtry owes a debt of gratitude to whoever ■will proclaim 
it in the Btardy style of this book. We need not despair of the 
Republic while our young men are fed upou suoh meat as this. 
Whether they adopt his coiiclusioos or not, they cannot fail to he 
stimulated by hia reasoning. — The Natiim,'S.Y. 

Prof. Siimnei' has selected a subject of great interest and impor- 
tance, and has treated it with iogennity, penetration, and original- 
ity, and in a plain, homely, pungent, and effective style. — Brooklyn 
Union. 

His little book is full of escellent maxims of conduct formed on 
the manly principle of doing hard work and letting everybody 
have a fair chance. * • * These eleven short chapters are undoubt- 
edly the ablest of recent contributions to matters on which much 
unprofitable ink is spent. — A". F, Times. 

This volnme contains a most instrnctiye discussion of certain 
economic qnestions which ai-e of living interest touching upon the 
duties of the State to classes or individuals embraced in it. — Boston 
Globe. 

The style is bright and ra«y, and the argument is allowed to lose 
none of its force by the am of technical terms. The book is sug- 
gestive, and will be found helpfnl to those who desire to reach cor- 
rect conelnsions on subjects of practical importance. — Christian at 
Wmk, N. Y. 

Prof. Samner has enforced in very few and vety simple words 
some of the most important and most neglected principles of polit- 
ical and social economy ; has exposed, with temperate but none the 
less telling sarcasm, the most absurd but not least popular crotchets 
of modem philanthropic enthusiasm. — Saturday Eeview, London. 

PuBLtsHKD BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yom. 

t^ 11aa?er & Brothipb ioili eBiiiI tlie above work by maH, peaCage prepaid, trong 
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VALUABLE WORKS OX POLITICAL SCIENCE. 



FISH'S PAELIAMENTAKY LAW. American Manual of 
Parliamentary Law ; or, The Common Law of Deliberative 
Assemblies. Systematically Arranged for the Use of tbo 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By George T. Fish. 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather Tncks, $1 00. 

NEWCOMB'S A B C OF FINANCE. The A B C of Fi- 
nance; or, The Money and Labor Questions Familiarly Ex- 
plained to Common People, in Sliort and Easy Lessons. 
By SiMos Newcomb, LLD. 32mo, Paper, 26 cents. 

GUERNSEY'S THE WORLD'S OPPORTUNITIES. The 
World's Opportunities, and How to Use Them ; A View 
of the Industrial Progress of our Country ; A Considera- 
tion of its Future Development; A Study of the Spheres 
of Woman's Work, and Estimates of the Rewards which 
Art and Science, Invention and Discovery, have in Store 
for Human Endeavor, with an Analysis of the Conditions 
of Present and Prospective Prosperity. 620 Pages, em- 
bracing ISO Different Subjects, with Comprehensive Tables 
of Statistics. By Alfred H. Guernsey, Ph.D. Richly 
Illustrated. English Cloth, Emblematic Design, $4 15; 
Full Sheep (Library Style), Marbled Edges, $5 73 ; Half 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $7" 00. {Sold only by Subscription.) 

WELLS'S ROBINSON CRUSOE'S MONEY. Robinson Cru- 
soe's Money ; or. The Remarkable Financial Fortunes and 
Misfortunes of a Remote Island Community. Fiction 
Founded upon Fact. By David A. Wells. Illustrated 
by Thomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

OLD-WORLD QUESTIONS AND NEW-WORLD AN- 
SWERS. By Daniel Pidgbon, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C. E. 
ISmo, Paper, 25 cents. 

ATKINSON'S LABOR AND CAPITAL. Labor and Capi- 
ta! Allies, not Enemies. By Edward Atkinson. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

19- Jny ((/■(** oioDe icoTkattnt bp mail, postage prepaid, to any pari o/ the ITmted 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 



ECONOMICS rOR THE PEOPLE. Being Plain Talk on 
Eoonomicg, especially for Use in Business, in Schools, and in Wom- 
en's Reading Classes. By R. R. Bowkeb. pp. Ti., 280. Ifimo, C[oth, 
16 cents. 
An unQBoally excellent boot, which ehouid have tie widest possible circula- 
tion, being by all odda the beat primer In politicnl ecoaomy of whlcb our Ltora- 
tare can boast — Beacon, Boston. ,. ,. ,- ,. ^ 

A oiesr and concise mannal, written wttb commendnble foirnesB.— JV. r. Sun. 

POLITICS FOR TOUNa AMERICAN'S. By CniEtES Nobd- 
BOFF, Anthor of "God and tho future Life," ic pp. 200. 18mo, 
Half Leather, 75 tents; Paper, 40 cents. 

It wonld be difficnlt to find. Indeed, a safer guide for a yonng man gBtting 
ready to ■■ cast bis flrst ballot."— yatton, N. Y. 

It la a book thai shoBld be lotHe hand of erery American bey and Bifl. The 
bonk of Mr. Nnrdhoff might be learned by heail. Each woifl has lie »alne; 
each enumerated section has ils pith. It ia a complete system of pnhlical science, 
economical and other, as applied to onr American system.— ^V. Y, Eerali. 

BLAIKIE'S HOW TO GET STRONG. How to Set Strong, and 
How to Slay So. By William Bhikik. IllustiflWd. pp. 296. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 
The nnthor i.m viewed hie snhject from every essential elandpoijt, and haa 



OATS OR WILD-OATS ? Connoon-aense for Young Men. By 
J. M. BccKLET, LL.D. pp. 326. I2mo, Cloth, %l 60. 
■n.o Tniiimo is well adapted to give the kind of knowledge which a yonug 
i„ tj™. .„ -K.^.^..* ui* ....^..1. i^ ][fg_ ^ ^ _ j)p_ gQt;]c[ey speaks 



lind.— iiMmfiwr,N. y. 






GOD AND THE PTTTURB LIFE. The Keaitonableness of Chris- 
tianity. By Charles Nobdhoff, Author of "Politics for Youcg 
Americana," &c. pp. 228. ISmo, Cloth, ^1 00. 
A pl^n, BtraightfoTward, earneat appeal to the honest sense of tblDklng pen- 

Ele .It inculcates the value and honor of work and the need and power of 
onesty in all things, and is really sonnd to Che cam.—Philadaphia Times. 
Thoughtful, profound, and lucid. , . . Simple In Its form and written so aa to 

against doubt and Infidelity that has lately appeared.— Uarti'orii CouriinL 



Published by HARPEI£ & BEOTHEHS, New York. 

■ Haspcs £ Bbotiirbb vill ten 
paid, to <niy part iff the (Tnile 
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OATS OR WILD OATSf 



Common-sense for Yowng Men. By J. M. Buckley, LL.D., 

pp. xiv., 306. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

It is a good book, whicli ought to do good on a large scale. . . , Such 
passages as those headed Tact, Observatioa, Reflection, Self-comiuand, and 
the like, inaj be read and re-read many times with advantage. — Brool^yn 

A book which should bo recommended to tbe cocsideration of erery 
young man who is preparing to go into a business career or any other in 
which he may aspire U> become an honorable, useful, and prosperous citi- 
zen. . . . Dr. Buckley knows the trials and the temptations to which 
joung men are exposed, and his book, while written in most agreeable 
language, is full of excellent counsel, and illuEtrations are given bj'an- 
ecdotes and by eiamples which the author has observed or heard of in 
his own experience. Besides general advice, there are especial chapters 
relating to professional, commercial, and other occupations. So good a 
book should be widely distributed, and it will tell on the next generation. 
—PMIadel/^iia BtlMn. 

It is a model manual, and will be as interesting to a bright, godhead 
boy as a novel. — Philadelphia Record. 

The scheme of the book is to assist young men in the choice of a 
profession or life pursuit by esplaining the leading principles and char- 
acteristics of different branches of business, so that the reader may see 
what his eiperiences are likely to be, and thus be enabled to make an 
intelligent selection among the many avenues of labor. In order to make 
bis work accurate and comprehensive. Dr. Buckley has consulted mer. 
chants, lawyers, statesmen, farmers, manufacturers, men in alt walks of 
life, and specialists of every description, visiting and examining thdr es- 
tablishments, offices, and studios. From the knowledge thus gained he 
has prepared the grealer part of his book The remainder is given to 
general advice, and contains the old maiims familiar to all young men 
from the time of Poor Richard. Success is won by good behavior, intelli- 
gence, and industry. These are the " Oals." The " Wild Oats " of laii- 
ness, carelessness, and dissipation bring ruin, disaster, and misery. The 
work is likely to attract readers from its practical value as a compendium 
of facta relating to the various departments of labor rather than on ac- 
count of lis moral injunctions. It cannot help being very useful to the 
class of young men for whom it ia intended, as also to parents who have 
boys to start out into the world. — y, Y. TSmei. 



Published by HAKPER & BROTHERS, New Yokk. 

HAKPrR * nnnTiiBES will tend Ihe above aorli by mail, prmtiige prtpc 
ony part of the United SlaUaer Ciaiada, on receift of Iht priei. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 



THE RUSSIAN CBURCH ASD RUSSIAN DISSENT. Comprising 
Orthodoxy, Dissenl, »ncl lii'ratiu Seels. By Albert F. Heard, foi'mer- 
ly Cotisul-geiieral for Ruselb, at Sliaiighai. pp. i,, SIO. 8vo, Cloth, 
|1 75, 

CHARLES READE, D.C.L. Dramatist, Norelist, Joiirnalist. A Memoir. 
Compiled ohiell}' from his Literarv Remains. By Charles L. Readr 
and the Rev. CouFTOS Reidb. pp.vi.,448. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

SABIN4 ZKMBRA. A Novel. By William Bi.ack. pp. 43S. ISmo. 
Cloth, $1 '25. 

THE ffOODLANDERS. A Novel. By Thomas Hardt. pp. 364, 
12nio, Cloth, 76 cents. 

THE FLAMIKGO FEATHER. By Ktbe Mushok. Illiistrated. 
256. Square 16 mo, Cloth, |I 00 

SHE. A History of Adventure. By H. Ribek Haggard. Profusely Il- 
lustrated, pp. viii , 316- J6tno, Hnll Bound, 75 cenlf^, 

KING SOLOMON'S MINES. ANoveU Bv H. Rider Hacgaed. pp.vi 

214. 16I110, Half Bound, 75 cents. 
SPRINGHAVES, A Tale of the Great War. By R, D. Bi 

Prafuselv Iltusti-ated by Alfked Parsons and F. Barnard. 

612. l2mo. Cloth, $1 60. 
WASTE-LAND WANDERIKGa Bj Charles C, Ahbott, M.D., Author 

of "Upland and Meadow." pp. sii., 312. lamo, Cloth, $1 60. 
THE STARTLING EXPLOITS OF DR. J. B. QDlfeS. Fram the French 

of Paul Celiere. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. With 

120 Illustcations. pp. xiL, 328. 8to, Cloth, |1 75. 
BALDINE, AND OTHER TALES. By Karl Ehdmasn Edler. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Earl of Lyttdn. pp. 302. I6mo, Half 

Bound, 75 cents, 

FRAKKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. (i.».i /.<««.) 

Amaryllis at the Fair. A Kovel. By Richard Jefferies 16 

Knight-Eerast. a Novel By Edna Lyall 20 

Charles Reade A Memoir compiled chiefly from his Literarjr Re- 
mains. Bv Charles L. Reade and the Rer. Coinpt«n Reade . 25 

Sabina Zembra'. a Novel. By William Black 20 

The Betbe op the Nile. A Romance. By Geore Ebers. Trans- 

Intcd by Clara Bell 26 

,»■ HinpFR * BTii>Tiir.KB mm Send onjF (/ the nSoee worts by mad, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of Hie UnimSlalt3vrCan.(ul^ an receipt nT tie price. 
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HARPER 'S PERIO DICALS. 

HAR PER'S MAGAZIKB, One Year $4 00 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year 4 00 

HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year 4 DO 

HAR PERS YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year .... 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year, 52 Numbers 10 00 

The Volumes of the Wubrlt and Baz.ir begin with tlie first Numbers 
for January, tlit Volnraea of tlie Yoonq People with the first Number 
[or November, aud tlie Volumes of the Maoizine with the Numbera fur 
June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Nnmber of each Periodical 
current at the time of receipt of oi'der, except in coses where tlie sub- 
scriber otherwise directs. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 

Boujid Volumes of the Maoaztnb foi' lAree years back, each Volume 
containing the Numhers for Sis Montlis,will he sent by mall, postaije 
prepaid, ou receipt of $3 00 per Volume iu Cloth, or ?o 35 in Half Calf. 

Bound Volumes of the Weeklt or Bizab far three years back, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be sent bv mail, postago prepaid, on 
receipt of 87 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $10 50 in Half Morocco. 

Harper's Toinio Pbopi:.b for 1!«3, I8fi, and 1883, handsomely bound 
In Illuminated Cloth, will lie £ent hy mail, pcetagc prepaid, on receipt of 
»3 50 per Volume. 

tr Thi Bound Volnniis (if IlsBrKs's Yotrxo Fkopi.k /or issn, 1981, ISSS, and IS5« 
oce uu/ n/etocfr, and w(K not 6e Tepriiitecf. 

ADVERTISING. 

The extent and character of the circulation of Harper's Magazine, 
HiBPBB's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, and Harpeb's Young People 
render them advantageous mediums for advertising. A limited number 
of suitable advert! sera en ta wll! beinserted at the foilowlng rates :— In the 
Magazine, Fourth Cover Page, 81500 00; Third Cover Poge, or First 
Page of advertisement sheet, ISOO 00; one-half of such page when whole 
page Is not taken, $300 00; one-qnarter of sneh page when whole page is 
not taken, S150 00; an rnside Pago of advortlsement Bheet,t350 00; one- 
half of such page, $150 00; ono-onarter of such page, $75 00; smaller 
cards on an inside page, per llne,lS3 00: in the Weekly, On taide Page, 
$3 00 a line ; Inside Pages, SI 50 a line : in the Bazar, $1 00 a lino : in the 
ToiTNG People, Cover Pages, 50 eeiils a line. Average: eightworda to« 
line, twelve lines to an inch. Cats and display charged the same rates for 
space occupied as solid matter. Remittances should be made by Post- 
Offlce Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Fkanklin Square, Nbw York. 
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